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Watch  the  smooth-paced  performance  of  * 

the  juggler.  That  same  rhythmic  action  in  Rhythm-add* 
makes  adding  machine  operators  exjjert,  too. 

^  >  ***[ 

Rhythm-add,  the  revolutionary  new  adding  technique  ajtj 

developed  by  Monroe,  has  proved  sensationally  successful  * 

wherever  adopted .  Operators  in  several  of  the  larger  M 

financial  institutions  and  business 
firms  increased  their  adding  .speeds  by 
more  than  1009^  after  only  a  few 
hours’  instruction!  Students...  | 

beginners  and  advanced ...  in  commercial 
courses  have  made  the  .same 

outstanding  improvement.  ^ 

You’ll  want  your  clas.ses 
trained  in  this  fa.ster,  easier,  far 
more  efficient  adding  method.  And 
they  can  be.  Without  cost  or  obligation 
on  your  part,  Monroe  will  train  you  to  ^ 
teach  them.  Get  full  details  by  writing  to  the 
Educational  Department,  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  (^ompany,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

♦  1  rade  Mark 


MONROE 


AIACHiAf£S  FOR  BUS/Af£SS 


ADDING  •  CALCULATING  «  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  Orange,  N.  J. 


FREE! 

^ouT  Food  Dolldv  Booklet! 


Money  Management,  Your  Food  Dol¬ 
lar,  is  a  down-to-earth  guide  to  better 
eating  through  careful  management. 
Specific  helps  are  given  for  menu  plan¬ 
ning;  making  grocery  lists;  selecting, 
storing  and  cooking  food.  Your  Food 
Dollar  is  the  newest  in  HFC’s  Money 
Management  series.  Filled  with  money- 
wise,  nutrition-wise  ideas. 


"Now  You’re  Ready  to  Buy”  is  a 

section  in  Your  Food  Dollar  that  tells 
exactly  what  to  look  for  in  each  grocery 
item.  Handy  charts  will  help  you  as 
you  shop  for  meats,  hsh,  poultry,  eggs 
dairy  foods  . . .  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Nutritive  values  of  all  foods  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  remind  you  of  the  foods  you 
need  each  day. 


Order  food  filmstrip,  too!  "Spending  Your  Food  Dollars 
(black  and  white)  is  a  specially  prepared,  up-to-date  filmstrip 
lecture  to  supplement  Ymr  Fmd  DoUar  lessons.  Four  more 
filmsttips-in  full  color-illusttate  buying  meats,  fish,  poultry 
and  eggs,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
foods.  Filmstrips,  with  accompanying  lectures,  are  available 

on  free  loan  for  one  week. 


Money  Management 
Panel 


QUESTION:  How  can  you  and  your 
students  profit  through  Money  Man¬ 
agement.^ 

ANSWER:  A  family  plan  for  spend¬ 
ing  and  saving  reduces  worry  and 
emotional  strain  over  money  problems. 
You  and  your  students  will  learn  how 
better  money  management  helps 
achieve  the  things  you  want  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Money  Management:  Your  Budget 
helps  families  solve  real  problems. 
One  homemaker  says: 

"Our  financial  status  changed  three 
times  in  five  years.  In  spite  of  change, 
we  made  the  budget  work.” 

When  families  give  budgeting  a 
real  trial,  they  are  convinced  that  it 
pays: 

"When  we  stopped  budgeting,  we 
got  our  taste  of  poor  management  and 
began  again.” 

Families  who  think  they  can  never 
get  ahead  of  their  bills  learn  that 
planned  spending  leads  to  financial 
security: 

Our  bank  account  is  our  greatest 
achievement.” 

Of  course,  there  are  many  more 
achievements— which  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  in  teaching  Money  Manage¬ 
ment.  Won’t  you  sbase.  your  budget¬ 
ing  experience  and  ideas  with  us.> 
Your  letters  will  be  welcome. 

Cordially, 

Director, 

Consumer  Education 
Depanment 
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Budgeting  Memo 

Don’t  make  the  budget  into  a  strait-jacket.  Instead,  when 
family  members  plan  together  for  the  things  they  want  most 
they  will  develop  a  tailor-made  spending  guide  that  will 
adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 


Household  Finance  Corporation  F  P  E  F  ^  B  B  B  D  T" 

Consumer  Education  Dept.  No.  BEW-2-2  rKtt  wTrER* 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy'  of  Your  Food  Dollar  booklet,  plus  a  filmstrip  order  list. 


Address^ 


School  or  Organization. 


.Postal  Zone _ State. 
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APPLIED 

SECRETARIAL 

PRACTICE 


with  ll¥orkhook  for  Applied  Secretarial  Praviice 
John  R.  GHEOfi  •  Athort  C.  FRIES  •  and  IRargarot  ROWE 


.  .  .  a  teachable,  topical  approach  .  .  .  flexible  enough 
for  any  course  length. 


.  .  .  with  a  personality  emphasis  that  insures  career 
confidence  from  job  finding  to  job  success! 


THE  NEW  THIRD  EDITION  of  this  high  school  text  and  its 
accompanying  workbook  of  business  forms  comprise  an  efficient 
finishing  course  in  secretarial  science.  Each  unit  gives  thorough 
coverage  of  one  important  phase  of  secretarial  practice.  Supporting 
the  text  matter  are  unit-end  projects  and  problems  that  enable  the 
student  to  make  thorough,  as  well  as  practical,  skill  application, 
In  addition  to  the  technical  training  in  secretaryship,  the  text  places 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  an  effective 
personality,  with  pointers  on  grooming,  poise,  and 
WT  business  psychology.  The  student  will  find  this  train- 

ing  helpful  in  the  first  job  interview  and  upward 
throughout  the  business  career.  Write  today  for  youi 
I  examination  copy. 

GREGG  PIJBLISHIMG  DIVISION 

McGrava-HUl  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  36,  330  W.  42nd  St. 
Chirago  6.  .  Ill  N.  Canal  St. 
San  Franrisro  4  68  Post  St. 


Dallas  1. .  .2210  Pacific  Ave. 
Toronto  4  253  Spadina  Rd. 
London,'W.C.l,  51  Russell  Sq. 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  1951  versus  1950— The  year  1951 
ended  with  the  general  business  indica¬ 
tors  slightly  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  prior.  The  general  prosperity, 
however,  was  spread  unevenly  among 
particular  industries.  For  example: 

Machinery  production  was  up  19  per 
cent,  hut  shoe  and  leather  production 
was  down  20  per  cent.  Food  prices 
were  up  8  per  cent,  hut  textile  prices 
were  down  5  per  cent.  Food  store  sales 
were  up  12.5  per  cent,  hut  home  fur¬ 
nishings  were  down  19  per  cent. 

It  should  he  added,  however,  that  the 
“downs”  were  from  a  very  high  previ¬ 
ous  level;  most  businessmen  cxjuld  cele¬ 
brate  the  windup  of  1951  as  being  good 
bv  any  normal  standard. 

■  Watch  Out  for  the  First  Quarter— 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  outlook  for 
1952  must  wait  on  two  important  sets 
of  figures:  the  Federal  budget  and  busi¬ 
nesses’  plans  for  additional  expansion. 
But  it’s  clear  right  now  that  business 
will  strike  some  rough  spots  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  first  (juarter  of  any 
year  is  usually  a  jittery  one  for  business, 
and  1952  may  be  no  exception. 

•  Taxes.  The  main  reason  for  jit¬ 
ters,  of  course,  will  be  the  imminence 
of  heavy  income-tax  pavTnents  on 
March  15,  for  both  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations  but  especially  for  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  must  pav  35  per  cent  of 
their  annual  tax  liabilitv  on  that  date. 
That’s  a  step-np  from  the  old  25  per 
cent  payment,  as  provided  by  the  re¬ 
cent  Mills  Act. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  tax 
payments,  the  Government  will  take 
much  more  cash  out  of  circulation  in 
the  first  quarter  than  it  will  put  in  by 
its  own  spending.  The  Federal  cash 
surplus  may  reach  $7.5  billion— the  big¬ 
gest  ever  recorded  in  a  three-month 
period.  You  can’t  take  this  much  money 
out  of  the  economy  without  its  being 
felt.  In  the  past,  similar  circumstances 
have  been  accompanied  by  slower  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  weakness  in  stock  and 
commodity  prices. 

•  Inventories.  Retail  inventories  are 
at  a  normal  level,  or  nearlv  so  (about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  before  Korea), 
but  wholesale  inventories  are  higher 
than  usual. 

Inventory,  of  course,  represents  cash 
investment.  Many  nondefense  manu¬ 
facturers  are  already  pinched  for  cash; 
when  they  must  pay  their  heavy  first- 
quarter  taxes,  the  pinch  will  be  worse. 
One  way  to  raise  cash  is  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  temporarily  and  to  sell  oflF  in¬ 


ventory.  That  can  happen.  If  we  read 
reports  that  production  is  down,  we 
might  guess  that  “selling  oh  inventory” 
is  what  is  happening— and  to  raise  cash 
for  taxes. 

•  Conimoditii  Prices.  If  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  under  pressure  to  sell  from  in¬ 
ventor)'  in  the  first  (piarter,  they  will 
not  buv  as  much  raw  materials.  That 
could  lead  to  further  weakness  in  com¬ 
modities,  particularly  in  soft  goods. 
(a)mmodities  traded  on  organized  ex- 
clianges  are  particularly  vulnerable,  be¬ 
cause  traders  may  have  to  sell  to  pay 
their  income  taxes. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  com¬ 
modity-price  weakne.ss  may  be  a  lag  in 
export  demand.  Foreign  nations  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  raise 
enough  dollars  for  purchases  in  this 
coimtrv,  and  they  may  cut  commodity 
purchase.s  sharply  in  the  coming  months. 
Even  if  Congress  votes  additional  dollar 
aid  in  1952,  several  months  would  pass 
before  such  new  funds  would  becs)me 
available. 

■  Generally  Bright  Future— The  fac¬ 
tors  just  mentioned  (taxes,  inventories, 
comm(Khties)  suggest  a  somewhat 
shaky  first  cpiarter,  with  not  much  rise 
in  industrial  production  and  spotty— if 


not  general  —  weakness  in  wholesale 
prices. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  causes  of  this  shakiness  are  tem¬ 
porary:  the  seasonal  tax  squeeze  and 
the  high  level  of  inventories.  Employ¬ 
ment  and  incomes  will  remain  high, 
because  defense  production  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  and  because  capital- 
goods  production  will  still  be  at  a  very 
high  level. 

How  rapidly  business  gathers  mo¬ 
mentum  aftef"^e  early  months  of  1952 
depends,  morp  than  on  anything  else, 
on  industry’s  plans  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  later  months  of  the 
year. 


EDUCATION  NEWS 


■  Major  Educational  Events  of  1951— 
A  poll  of  members  of  the  Educational 
Press  Association,  conducted  by  the 
Educators  Washington  Dispatch,  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  as  the  “ten  major 
educational  events  of  1951”: 

•  Schoolmen  and  Steel.  The  Defense 
Production  Authority,  which  allots  the 
use  of  structural  steel,  was  swamped 


THE  SOUTHERN  Business  Education  Association  wound  up  its  1951  Thanksgiving-time  conven¬ 
tion  in  Mississippi  with  an  election  of  officers:  (Seated)  Frank  M.  Herndon,  vice-president;  and 
Gladys  Peck,  president;  (Standing)  Getha  Pickens,  Arkansas  representative;  Mary  Crump,  Florida 
representative;  Kenneth  Dunlop,  second  vice-president;  Lucille  Branscomb,  Alabama  representa¬ 
tive;  and  Ernestine  Melton,  Georgia  representative.  Other  officers,  not  shown,  include  Dr.  Vernon 
Musselman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Margaret  Newberry,  secretary;  and  Bessie  Jenkins,  Mississippi 
representative. 
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it  Increases  classroom 
efficiency,  typing 
speed,  and  accuracy 

it  Reduces  eye-strain 
and  fatigue 

it  Gives  your  class¬ 
room  that  business- 
office  appearance 


Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust¬ 
able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
high  schools  and  collies  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham¬ 
mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  “elevator” 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 
and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
easily  assembled. 

Full  information  about  these  modem  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
5248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height.” 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk  Mod¬ 
el  101,  pictured  above. 

□  Complete  information  about  Table 
Model  140,  not  pictured. 

Name . 

School  . 

Addrea*  . 


HAMMOND 

DESK 

COMPANY 

• 

5248  Hohman  Avonna 
Hammond,  Indiana 


by  messages  and  committees,  finally 
granted  an  extra  ration  of  steel  for  new 
school  buildings. 

•  Attackers  of  Education.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  “defenders  of  education” 
aroused  the  public  to  wariness  toward 
those  who  attack  public  education. 

•  Athletic  Abuses.  One  result  of  the 
basketball  bribery  scandals  has  been 
the  formation,  by  the  .\merican  (Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education,  of  an  athletic-policy 
committee  to  set  up  new  standards  for 
intercollegiate  athletics. 

•  Schools  on  the  Screen.  ScIkk)! 
superintendents  and  college  presidents 
have  united  to  demand  a  share  of  the 
television  spectrum  for  educational  pro¬ 
grams— the  Federal  Ca)mmunications 
('ommission  has  on  record  more  than 
1 ,()()(),()()()  words  of  testimony  by  edu¬ 
cators. 

•  Military  Training,  (.’ongress  en¬ 
acted  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act— a  blueprint  for  U.MT 
for  all  able-bodied  youth  of  18. 

•  End  of  Vet  Education.  The  \'et- 
erans  .administration  cut  off  the  right 
of  veterans  to  begin  new  courses  of 
study  under  the  (i.I.  Bill  of  Higlits,  as 
of  July  25,  1951. 

•  Adult  Educators.  .\  new  organ¬ 
ization,  the  .\dult  Education  .-Asswia- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  was  formed 
on  -May  14  from  the  r(H)ts  of  other  adult 
associations,  to  provide  “more  vigorous 
training  of  adult-education  leaders  and 
greater  emphasis  on  vital  adult-educa¬ 
tion  activities.” 

•  West  Point  Affair.  Ninety  cadets 
were  expelled  from  VVT*st  Point  for 
“cheating,”  leading  the  educators  to 
look  into  the  causes  for  dishonesty  in 
both  college  and  high  school  classrooms. 

•  Relifiious  Teachinp,.  Reixirts  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that 
.school  systems  are  .setting  up  in-service 
training  sessions  and  teacher  workshops 
to  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  .sch(K)l 
activities  dealing  with  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  values. 

•  Federal  Aid.  In  the  face  of  mount¬ 
ing  expenditures  for  defense,  (a)ngre.ss 
refused  to  enact  legislation  for  reim¬ 
bursing  public  education  to  the  extent 
neerled  and  recpiesttnl  by  txlucators; 
proponents  of  Federal  aid  swallowed  a 
bitter  defeat,  especially  for  distributive 
«!ucation,  and  have  started  to  reform 
their  lines  and  reconstruct  their  tactics 
for  the  future. 

■  Korean  G.  I.  Benefits— The  first  legis¬ 
lation  pertinent  to  G.  I.  benefits  for 
Korean  veterans  specified  that  a  vet¬ 
eran,  to  be  eligible  for  vocational 
training  benefits,  must  have  incurred 
a  disability  during  his  service  “in  the 
armed  conflict.”  .\mong  the  thousands 
of  applicants  for  the  benefits  were  many 
whose  disabilities  were  incurred  during 
their  peritKf  of  military  service  but  not 
as  a  result  of  piU'ticipation  “in  the 
armed  conflict.”  The  Veterans  Admin- 
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Every  day,  more  of  your  students  “graduate”  to  IBM’s . . . 


WHY  NOT  TEACH*  THEM  ON  IBM’s 

*Tests  prove  they  learn  faster  and  become  more  proficient  typists  on  IBM's,  too. 


First  Bancredit  Corp.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — one  of  thousands 
of  organizations  now  using  IBM  Electric  Typewriters. 


IBM  Qcet/ltc  l^pciUiCte^ 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


Send  for  free  Teaching  Aids 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-I 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  booklet  Electric  Typewriters 
in  Education,"  and  complete  educational 
kit. 

We'd  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound 
movie,  "Electric  Typing  Time"  on - 

(date) 

Name _ 

School - 

Add  ress _ 

C  ity - State - 


FEBKU.XRY,  1952 
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STYPIN 

SIMPLIF 


G 
lED 


Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 

— TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  provides  for  the  beginner 
a  type  of  practice  material  never  before  offered — 
grouped  letter  pattern  practice.  The  authors  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  beginner  makes  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  first  weeks  of  learning  if  the  practice 
material  consists  of  sentences  that  may  be  written 
with  keys  that  are  close  together  on  the  keyboard, 
like  we  were  here.  After  some  practice  of  this  kind, 
the  learner  is  ready  for  the  balanced  hand  sentences, 
and  then  for  normal  business  material. 

— The  full  story  of  this  new  grouped  letter  pat¬ 
tern  practice  is  given  in  the  free  book,  METH¬ 
ODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED; 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  now. 


TYPING  SIMPLIFIED 

One  Year  Course  (High  School,  160  lessons)  $1.88 
Two  Year  Course  (High  School,  320  lessons)  $2.40 
College  Course  (200  lessons)  $2.30 
Brief  Course  (1(X)  lessons) 


Send  your  request  to  nearest  office 

Business  Education  Division 

American  Book  Company 

55  Fifth  Avenue  300  Pike  Street  351  East  Ohio  Street 

New  York  3,  N.Y.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


istration  could  honor  only  those  whose  j 
injuries  were  the  result  of  being  in 
Korea  front  lines. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Public  Law 
170,  any  veteran  with  a  disability— 
whether  or  not  it  was  incurred  in  Korea 
—is  eligible  for  G.I.  vocational  training 
benefits  ( 1 )  if  he  incurred  the  service- 
connected  disability  any  time  after 
June  27,  1950;  (2)  if  he  has  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge;  and  (3)  if  he  needs  the 
training  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
his  disability. 

So,  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
now  systematically  reviewing  applica¬ 
tions  previously  submitted  and  rejected, 
in  a  search  for  those  who  may  now 
qualify  for  benefits.  Veterans  who 
previously  applied  need  not  apply 
again;  the  review  is  automatic,  and 
veterans  eligible  under  the  new  law 
will  be  notified. 


PEOPLE 


■  Private  Lives— 

•  T.  G.  O’Bhien,  president  of  the 
Drake  Schools,  was  honored  by  his  as- 
s(M:iates  for  completion  of  50  vears  of 
service  with  the  organization. 


T.  C.  O’Brien  ...  50  Years  at  Drake 

Footsteps:  1901,  teacher  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Drake  School  in  Jersey  Chty;  1902, 
l^rincipal  of  that  school;  1905,  vice- 
president  of  the  school;  1907,  started 
the  Drake  Business  Sclux)l  in  New  York 
Citv  ( subset juently,  he  established  nine 
such  schools  throughout  greater  New 
York  City);  1925,  became  president  of 
the  Drake  schools  chain;  subsetiuently 
also  became  president  of  the  Drake 
School  of  Drafting  and  the  Bedford 
Pi  rk  Academy,  a  private  high  school. 

In  addition  to  holding  office  in  many 
business  education  associations,  Mr. 
O’Brien  is  a  past  president  and  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  Kiwanis.  The 
celebratio!!:  luncheon,  sincere  testi¬ 
monials,  and  a  handsome  scroll. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Why?  Because  business  today  requires  more  copies,  more  kinds  of 
copies.  Copies  on  various  sizes  of  paper  and  card  stocks.  Copies 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Copies  on  thinner  paper  for  low-cost 
mailing.  Copies  with  one  or  more  colors  produced  at  the  same  time. 
And  MODERN  mimeographing  makes  them  all  —  easily  and  quickly 


Easy  fo  Teach  —  Completely  revised  textbook, 
"Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing"  edited  by  Consler 
of  Northwestern.  Each  of  the  14  illustrated  lessons 
follows  approved  teaching  procedure.  For  full 
information  without  obligation  simply  moil  the 
coupon  below. 


•  Stell.\  Pajunas  (Mrs.  Alton 
Gahnand),  world’s  typing  champion, 
gave  birth  on  October  13  to  a  potential 
challenger  for  her  title:  a  son,  Paul 
Bryant.  The  Gamands  are  making 
their  home  at  Garden  City,  Kansas;  but 
Stella  interrupts  her  duties  as  wife  and 
mother  now  and  then  to  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  her  typing  in  cities  not  too 
far  away  from  home.  Not  rusty  yet! 

■  Newly  Reported  Doctorates— 


•  Glenn  L.  Hoix;e,  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Louisiana  State  University,  August, 
1951.  Thesis:  The  Paper  Industry, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Louisiana. 
Major  Advisor:  Dr.  Karl  D.  Reyer. 

•  Ivan  D.  Calton,  Southwest  Mis¬ 
souri  State  College  (B.S.  Southwest 
State,  M.A.  New  York  University),  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
October,  1951.  Thesis:  Costs  of  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Survivors  Benefits  for  Mis¬ 
souri  Public  School  Teachers.  Major 
Advi.sor:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE.252 
5700  W.  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  about  Q  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  for  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  dupli- 
eating  products,  □  the  textbook,  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.’ 

NAME _  POSITION  __  _ 


SCHOOL 


Ivan  Calton,  now  Ed.D.  (N.Y.U.) 

■  Appointments  in  the  News— 

•  Leonard  Carpenter,  formerly 
D.E.  co-ordinator  at  Girls’  Polytechnic 
High  School,  Portland,  Oregon,  has 


ADDRESS 


ZONE _ STATE 


FEBRUARY,  19.52 
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H.  M.  ALLEN  CO 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


l>een  promoted  to  the  post  of  Business 
Education  Consultant  for  the  Portland 
schools.  He’s  an  M.A.  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 


SCHOOLS 


ALL-STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 


■  Pace  Co-op  Program— After  consid¬ 
erable  experimentation  in  co-operative 
secretarial  training  on  the  collegiate 
level.  Pace  College  (New  York  City) 
has  formally  inaugurated,  an  “Earn  As 
You  Learn”  program  of  secretarial 


ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  TO  Sl’A 


•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 


EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS, 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 


4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


STANDARD 

MODEL 


The  Allen  Typing  Demonstration  Table  enables 
cfFective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 
full  view  of  students.  Recommended  by  leading 
educators  and  adopted  for  use  in  typing  class¬ 
rooms  of  high  schools,  business  colleges,  teacher¬ 
training  centers  and  universities. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


Doctor  Nelson  ...  for  earning  a  learning 

training  based  on  a  schedule  of  morn¬ 
ings  in  class  and  afternoons  in  jobs— 
jobs  that  the  school’s  own  placement 
bureau  will  help  students  obtain. 

The  program,  says  Dr.  J.  Howard 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Secretarial 
Studies  Department  at  Pace,  is  planned 
to  help  relieve  the  shortage  of  trained 
secretarial  personnel.  The  program  is 
a  one-year  course,  at  completion  of 
which  students  will  be  aided  in  finding 
permanent  employment. 

■  Bloomsburg  Contests— Tbe  State 
Teachers  College  at  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  sponsor  its  annual  busi¬ 
ness-training  contest  —  the  twentieth 
consecutive  year— again  in  1952.  The 
date:  May  3,  1952;  the  subjects:  b(M)k- 
keeping,  business  arithmetic,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  business  law. 

•  The  business  law  cont'^st  will  be 
limited  to:  sources  of  law,  court  proce¬ 
dures,  contracts,  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments,  agency,  and  sale  and  bailment 
of  personal  property. 

•  Because  of  growinp,  interest,  the 
number  of  participants  has  threatened 
to  overtax  the  College’s  facilities;  so, 
the  number  of  schools  entering  this 
year  will  be  limited  to  40— first  come, 
first  accepted.  Entry  blanks,  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  contest,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  housing  may  be  obtained 
f’-om  Richard  G.  Hallisy,  director  of 
Bloomsburg  business  education. 


Prevent  faulty 
typing  habits . 


use  Mohawk  "No-Peek"  Blinders 


Do  you  have  to  remind  your  students  con¬ 
tinually  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  text  and 
away  from  the  typewriter  keyboard?  Thpn 
your  answer  is  these  new  “No-Peek” 
blinders  developed  by  Mohawk. 

The  design  of  these  blinders  does  not 
impair  straight  line  vision.  This  means  that 
students  are  able  to  read  text  material  but 
are  prevented  from  glancing  down  at  the 
typewriter  keyboard.  Faulty  typing  hab.ts 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mohawk  Blinders  are  sturdily  built  of 
non-breakable  plastic  in  black,  white,  or 
white  and  black.  Price:  $6.00  a  doxen. 

Send  orders  directly  to: 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  SPORTS,  INC 

Little  Falls,  New  York 


■  Retail  Store  Clinic— On  February 
4-8  the  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
(Simmons  College,  Boston)  will  con- 
dtict  a  special  clinic  in  the  operation 
of  small  stores.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
prospective  executives  of  smaller  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  who  are 
relatively  new  in  retailing,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  store  has  been  restricted 
to  one  or  a  few  areas  of  store  work,  or 
who  have  not  previously  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  understand  how  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  store  operation  fit  to¬ 
gether. 

The  clinic  will  meet  daily  9:30  to 
noon,  1:30  to  4:00,  with  store  tours 
planned  for  late  afternoons.  The  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  Dr.  Donald  K. 
Bec:kley,  director  of  school,  includes: 
Monday:  organizing  the  work  of  the 
smaller  store;  Tuesday:  the  financial 
problems  of  store  operation;  Wednes¬ 
day:  the  merchandising  problems  of 
store  operation;  Thursday:  the  person¬ 
nel  problems  of  store  operation;  and 
Friday:  the  competitive  position  of  the 
small  store.  Fee  for  the  clinic  is  $60. 

Said  Doctor  Beckley:  “The  clinic  .  .  . 
should  be  especialK  helpful  to  sons 
and  daughters  [of  store  owners]  who 
will  carry  on  the  business.” 

B  Golden  Glow— Detroit  Commercial 
C.'ollege  is  approaching  its  golden  an- 
niversarv:  September  saw  the  start  of 
its  49th  vear,  re|>orts  President  R.  J. 
MacLean. 

(More  school  news  on  page  290) 


GROUPS 


B  Mountain-Plains  Convention  —  The 
newly  formed  Mountain-Plains  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Business  Teachers  (BEW:  De¬ 
cember,  1951,  page  169)  will  hold  its 
first  convention  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  June  26-28.  Pur¬ 
poses  of  the  meeting  are  ( 1 )  to  provide 
a  full-fledged  program' of  professional 
interest  to  teachers  of  business  subjects 
and  (2)  to  undertake  the  formalities 
of  officially  organizing  the  Association. 

•  Program.  The  three-day  program 
has  been  tentatively  announced  by 
General  C.’hairman  Earl  G.  Nicks  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver)  as: 

Thursday,  June  26:  Tours  and  regis¬ 
tration;  Fellowship  Bantpiet.  Friday, 
[uNE  27:  In  the  morning,  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  followed  by  a  group  of  sectional 
meetings;  at  noon,  a  luncheon;  in  the 
afteriuMin,  a  special  general  session  for 
organizing  the  Association,  followed  by 
sectional  meetings;  in  tbe  evening,  a 
mountain  trip  and  a  “C4iuck-Wagon 
Dinner.”  Saturday,  June  28:  a  general 
session  followed  by  sectional  meetings, 
all  to  wind  up  for  departures  at  noon. 

•  There  wlU  also  be  book  and  ma¬ 
chines  exhiijits.  Housing  will  probably 

BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WORLD 
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be  i»  campus  dormitories— comfortable 
and  inexpensive. 

■  Western  with  California— With  the 
California  BEA  as  hosts,  members  of 
the  Western  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Claremont  Hotel,  in  Oak¬ 
land,  on  April  6-8,  WBEA  President 
Mahsoon  Shkhman  has  announced. 
Eleanor  Jensen  is  General  Convention 
Chairman;  Blake  Spencer  is  program 
director. 

•  The  convention  opens  on  Sunday, 
April  6,  with  an  informal  oiien-house 


TOOLS  for  EFFICIENCY 


Today’s  p)eak  load  on  educational  facilities  demands  top  oi>er- 
ating  efficiency  in  both  classroom  and  administrative  office  . . . 
the  brand  of  efficiency  you  get  with  Remington  Rand  supplies, 


LINE-A-TIME  Copyholder— holds  copy  in  nat¬ 
ural  forward  reading  position  for  increased 
production,  greater  typing  accuracy  and  de¬ 
creased  typist  fatigue.  Line-a-time  is  packed 
with  features  that  assure  efficient  classroom 
and  office  operation. 

Exclusive  Trons-vue  Line  Guide  —  under¬ 
scores  copy  line  and  lets  the  typist  see  sev¬ 
eral  lines  ahead  to  catch  penciled-in  changes. 

New  Spoce-Cefector —provides  effortless 
and  instantaneous  choice  of  spacing  .  .  . 
single,  double  or  free-wheeling. 

Exclusive  Turn-a-page  Pocket  — for  easier 
page  turning,  secure  page  holding. 

Eye-easy  Light-Conditioning- finger-tip 
control  adjusts  copy  for  maximum  lighting 
.  .  .  maximum  readability. 


NYLEX  Ribbon  .  .  .  the  all  nylon  typewriter 
ribbon  for  “executive  calibre  printwork”  on  all 
classroom  assignments  . . .  all  office  correspond¬ 
ence  and  reports.  Nylex  is  tops  for  durability, 
too  .  .  .  just  watch  your  ribbon  costs  decline  as 
typing  quality  rises! 


Doctor  Sherman  .  .  .  with  WBEA  in  Oakland 

party;  meetings  begin  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  including  general  sessions  and 
these  sectional  meetings:  tijpewritinp,, 
with  Dr.  Marion  L.amr  (Sacramento 
College)  as  chairman;  general  business. 
Dr.  .Marsdon  Sher.ma.n  (Chico  Col¬ 
lege);  bookkeeping,  George  Dwall 
(Los  Angeles  supervisor);  shorthand, 
Elea.nor  Skimln  (San  Franci.sco 
State);  business  machines,  Ken.neth 
Knight  (Metropolitan  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  .Angeles);  distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  Willis  Kenealy  (Los  Angeles 
regional  supervisor);  and  visual  aids, 
Cletus  Zumwalt  (Modesto  (College). 

•  Also  guaranteed  for  the  program: 
exhibits  of  books  and  machines;  tours 
of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown;  a  Bav 
Area  crui.se-;  and,  on  Monday  evening, 
a  banquet. 

■  St.  Louis  Area  BEA— Three  meet¬ 
ings  this  year;  that’s  the  program  for 
the  St.  Louis  Area  Business  Educators 
Association,  which  has  launched  an 
ambitious  series  of  meetings  on  “Suc¬ 
cessful  Teaching  Practices.’’ 

•  The  first  meeting,  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  concerned  practices  in  what  the 
Association  has  called  “the  neglected 
fields  of  business  education’’— spelling, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  business 
English. 

•  The  second  meeting,  to  be  held 
this  month,  will  concern  practices  in 
teaching  the  vocational  business  studies 


PATRICIAN  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  for  greater  car¬ 
bon  copy  legibility  .  . .  legibility  that  ^nds  up 
under  repeated  reference.  Patrician-made  car¬ 
bon  copies  are  clear,  clean,  time-saving . . .  fitted 
to  modern  education’s  faster  tempo.  Patrician 
gives  you  true  economy  too  .  .  .  more  use  per 
sheet  from  its  100%  rag  tissue.  And  Patrician’s 
“magic  spot”  carbon  sheet  selector,  curved-cut 
corner,  indicator  holes  and  uncoated  strip  add 
handling  speed  and  cleanliness. 


Room  2461,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  descriptive  folders  on  □Line-a-time  (RSL212) 
□  Nylex  Ribbon  (RSR  141)  □Patrician  Carbon  Paper  (RSC224). 


Address 


.State. 


.Zone. 
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Ntws  for  Typewriting 


Teachers 


8RflSER^J//C 


—the  new  trend 

kd/i  twx9-  4ne4Aj^ 


in  erasers 


knoikenyi  ! 


7077  cutd 


7077B 


Progressive  instructors  who 
hove  standardized  on 
EraserStik  7099  and  7099B 
as  the  modern  and  better 
method  of  erasing  .... 
will  be  happy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EraserStik  family . 

7077  and  7077B  (with 
brush). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beauties  are  ideal 
for  keeping  corbon  copies 
(lean.  They  whisk  away 
carbon  smudges  and  clean 
pencil  marks  like  magic. 

As  a  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  having  to  read 
a  smudged  and  "tree" 
marked  carbon  copy. 
EraserStik  is  the  last  word, 
in  all-oround  typing  clean¬ 
liness  and  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EraserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

Whll9  r*cofnm«n</ing 
that  your  Supply  Da- 
partmant  order  7077 
and  7077B,  wo  svggosf 
that  you  tend  for  stv* 
oral  tamplat  to  uso  for 
Instruction  and  domon- 
stration  in  your  class¬ 
room.  Hoaso  writ*  on 
your  school  lottorhoad. 


—typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping— 
as  well  as  placement  testing,  business 
law,  and  economics. 

•  The  final  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  late  spring,  will  be  devoted  to 
audio-visuals,  both  projected  and  non- 
projected. 

•  Officers  of  the  Association  are 
Brother  Alfred  (Christian  Brothers 
College  High  School),  president;  Ver.\ 
Meyer  (Hadley  Technical  High 
School),  vice-president;  Mrs.  Helen  S. 
Peters  (Riverview  Gardens  High 
School),  secretary;  and  George  L. 
Smith  i(  Dunbar  School),  treasurer. 
E.  W.  Alexander  (principal.  Central 
High  School)  is  program  chairman. 

■  New  Association  Officers— 

•  New  York  State's  Association  of 
Registered  Private  Business  Schools: 
Henry  Hulett  (Spencer  Business 
School,  Schenectady),  president;  Roy 
VV.  Parker  (Watertown  School  of 
Commerce),  vice-president;  Earle  D. 
Ridley  ( Ridley  Secretarial  School, 
Binghamton),  treasurer;  Mildred  Al¬ 
lison  (Monroe  School  of  Business,  New 
York  City),  recording  secretary;  and 
Gertrude  Cox  (Mildred  Elley  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Albany),  corresponding 
secretary. 

■  New  Fraternity  Installations— 

•  Zeta  Chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Sig¬ 
ma,  national  secretarial-science  frater¬ 
nity,  took  place  in  December  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Lelah 
Brownfield  (Alabama  College  for 
Women)  conducted  the  installation. 

■  Teacher  Trainers  Double-Header— 
“Am  I  more  interested  in  standards  for 
business-teacher  training  or  in  getting 
students'^”  That’s  the  question  that 
business-teacher  trainers  will  be  asking 
themselves  when  they  get  to  Chicago  in 
late  February',  for  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  programs  in  two  conventions 
in  the  city  conflict. 

•  The  National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions  will 
be  convening  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
February  22  and  23,  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  for  a  two-day  study  on  problems 
of  professional  growth  for  business 
teachers.  The  Saturday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  deal  with  recruitment,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Olive  Parmen- 
TER,  Dr.  Estelle  L.  Popham,  and 
Earl  G.  Nicks. 

•  The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  will  be 
convening  at  the  Congress  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  The 
Saturday  morning  session  will  feature 
a  special  program  (one  that  is  new  to 
AACTE’s  program  planning)  on  “Ac¬ 
creditation  for  Business-Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation.”  Scheduled  to  participate  in 
that  program  are  a  numlier  of  NABTTI 
leaders:  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Fries,  and  E.  C.  McGill. 


HOW  TO  USE  DUPLICATING  MA¬ 
CHINES,  by  Alexander.  An  intensive  20- 
lesson  unit  on  usinft  leadinit  makes  of 
duplicating  machines.  List,  80  cents. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  CALCULATOR  AND 
THE  COMPTOMETER,  NEW  THIRD  EDI¬ 
TION,  by  Meehan.  Emphasizes  touch  con¬ 
trol.  Expanded  to  40  lessons.  Modernized 
to  include  more  and  better  instruction  on 
the  latest  equipment.  List,  SL60. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  ADDING  MACHINE, 
SELECTIVE  KEYBOARD,  by  Potter  and 
Stern.  Intensive  lO-lesson  course.  List,  88 
cents. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  ADDING  MACHINE, 
TEN-KEY  KEYBOARD,  by  Potter  and 
Stem.  Intensive  10-Iesson  course.  List,  88 
cents. 

HOW  TO  DO  BILLING  OR  INVOICING, 

by  Stern  and  Stern.  Twenty  lessons;  all 
can  be  done  on  a  typewriter  with  or  with¬ 
out  billing  attachment.  List,  $1.20. 

HOW  TO  USE  ADDING  AND  CALCULAT¬ 
ING  MACHINES,  by  Walker,  Roach,  and 
Hanna.  One  each  of  four  units  devoted 
to:  Full-Key  Adding  Machine,  Ten-Key 
Adding  Machine,  Rotary  Calculator,  and 
Key-Driven  Calculator.  A  problem  method 
of  presentation.  In  press. 


Taihr  Make 

.  .  .  a  business-machines 
course  exactly  fitted  to  your 
enrollment,  your  equipment, 
and  your  training  needs 
with  .  .  . 

BUSINESS-MACHINES 

UNITBOOKS 

Whether  you  have  one  type  of 
business  machine  or  many  .  .  . 
one  or  forty  students  .  .  .  rota¬ 
tion,  battery,  or  model-office 
plan  you  can  tailor  your  own  ef¬ 
fective  business-machines  course 
by  using  appropriate  volumes 
from  Gregg’s  Business-Machines 
Series.  They’re  complete,  flexi¬ 
ble,  economical. 

Note  the  number  of  lessons  in  each 
— you  can  build  a  series  to  fit  your 
program! 


They  may  be  used  in  any  se¬ 
quence;  each  is  independent. 
Each  contains  complete  illustra¬ 
tion,  explanation,  and  practice 
material.,  .all  the  business  forms 
and  papers  needed  for  the  unit. 

Order  just  the  books  you  need — 
no  waste,  no  loss — for  a  made-to- 
measure  course  on  YOUR  busi¬ 
ness  machines.  Write  for  exam¬ 
ination  copies  today. 

GREGG 

PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36  330  West  42nd  St. 

Chicago  6  111  North  Canal  St. 

San  Francisco  4  68  Post  St. 

Dallas  1  .  2210  Pacific  Ave. 

Toronto  4  .  253  Spadina  Rd. 

London  W.C.  1 .  51  Russell  Sq. 
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Honorary  members  inelucle  the  seere- 
tarial-science  faculty:  Dh.  F.  DeV'ere 
Smith,  department  head;  Aileen  Fun- 
derhuhke;  Merle  Pedhurst;  Eliza¬ 
beth  O’Dell;  and  Evelyn  Pope,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  new  eliapter.  President  of 
the  fraternity  is  Jeannette  Beisley. 
To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  Sigma 
Alpha  Sigma,  a  student  must  have  four¬ 
teen  college  credits  in  secretarial  stud¬ 
ies,  with  a  B  average. 

•  Gamma  Iota  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega 
Piy  national  fraternity  for  business 
teacher  trainees,  was  installed  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion, 
in  October.  Mina  Johnson  (Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana) 
conducted  the  installation.  Hulda 
V^YALER,  head  of  the  secretarial-training 
department  and  sponsor  of  the  Chapter, 
was  made  an  honorary  member.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chapter  is  Miss  Orca 
Christensen. 


EBTA— IN  BUFFALO 

A  preview  of  the  program  for  the 
Easter-time  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Business  Teachers  Association,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  in  Buffalo: 

•  April  10.  Morning  sessions  for  admin¬ 
istrators,  supervisors,  and  private  schools; 
Fellowship  Luncheon  at  noon;  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  2:30;  visual  aids  at  4:00;  An¬ 
nual  Banquet  at  6:00;  dancing,  10:00  to 
1:00. 

•  April  11.  Morning  sessions  in  D.E., 
bookkeeping,  private  schools,  shorthand, 
teacher  training;  afternoon  sessions  in 
clerical  practice,  office  machines,  typing, 
social-business,  work  experience,  and 
private  schools. 

•  April  12.  Morning  general  assembly. 


visual  teaching  is  modern  teaching 
it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 


THE  KARl.O  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just 
the  right  audio-visual  training  equipment  fur  the 
muderii  typewriting  elass.  With  it,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  corr«‘ct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 


KARLO 


■  Professional  Calendar  —  BEW  has 
been  notified  of  the  following  conven¬ 
tion  and  conference  dates: 

•  February  22-23.  National  A.ssoci- 
ation  of  Business-Teacher  Training  In¬ 
stitutions,  in  Chicago.  Theme:  Contri¬ 
butions  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions 
to  the  Professional  Growth  of  Business 
Teachers.  Dr.  John  M.  Trytten,  pre¬ 
siding. 

•  April  6-7-8:  The  Western  and 
California  BEA’s,  Claremont  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Dr.  Marsixin  Sherman  pre¬ 
siding. 

•  April  10-12.  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association,  in  Buffalo;  Rufus 
Stickney,  presiding. 

•  April  19.  Western  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  BEIA,  in  Wilkinsburg. 

•  April  26.  Eastern  division  of  the 
PeniLsylvania  BEA,  in  Reading. 

•  May  .3:  Annual  statewide  contest 
at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  Richard  G.  Hal- 
LisY,  presiding. 

•  May  10:  Connecticut  BEA,  m 
New  Britain,  C.larence  Scaiw.xcER, 
presiding. 


The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  .35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
“wobbling”  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  today  for 
full  detail*. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Ropids,  Mich. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Send  additional  information  on  all  available  models  of  the 
Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


the  Best 
Handy-Size 
Dictionary''! 


WEBSTER’S 

NEW 

COLLEGIATE 

DICTIONARY 


This  latest  of  the  famous  Webster’s  Col¬ 
legiate  series  surpasses  all  other  handy-size 
dictionaries  in  convenience,  authority,  use¬ 
fulness,  and  up-to-dateness.  It  is  entirely 
new  and  substantially  enlarged.  It  was 
created  by  the  same  famous  editorial  staff 
which  completed  the  great  unabridged 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 

Second  Edition— the  "Supreme  Authority’* 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Dept.  B  E,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 


Places  at  your  finger  tips 
more  than  125,000  entries  se¬ 
lected  with  careful  discrimination 
and  defined  with  clarity  and  au¬ 
thority.  1229  pages,  thumb-notch 
indexed.  A  choice  of  attraaive 
bindings  at  $6.  and  up.  At  your 
booksellers  or  stationer’s.  Write 
the  publishers  for  descriptive 
circular.  Get  the  best. 
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^  Says  this  plain  and  timely  message:  These 

days  of  national  defense  pressure, 
businessmen  have  been  probing  the  industrial  processes, 
looking  for  economies  and  short-cuts,  when  paperwork  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  savings  and  speed-ups.  All  of  business, 
istry,  is  only  dead  equipment  without  paperwork  to  make  it  go! 


Paperwork  is  the  slow-up  or  speed-up  of  business,  and  speeding  paperwork  is 
ditto’s  business.  The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better  equipped  you 
are  for  resultful  teaching— for  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  DEPENDS  ON  DITTO! 


Take  two  otherwise  equally  trained  students.  One  grasps  business 
function  by  understanding  DITTO.  The  other  does  not.  Which 
has  the  “edge”  in  employment  and  business  progress? 


FREE!  S-LESSON  DITTO COERSE 


NOW  AVAILABLE-a  course  of  five  30-minute 
lessons  covering  DITTO  operation  and  function 
— printed  in  reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may 
have  personal  lesson  sheets. 


TO,  Inc.,  600  So.  OoUoy  BW.,  CWcogo  12,  lUiooK 

itlemen;  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  pleas 
the  5~les5on  DITTO  Course. 


My  Name 


"  Appearing  currently  in 
Time,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News, 
Fortune,  Business  W^eek,  etc. 


School 


Address. 
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DOCTOR  GIBSON  gave  an  invitation  lecture  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Denver,  where  he  conducted  an  intensive  workshop  (above) 
on  the  use  of  audio,  visual,  and  audio-visual  training  aids.  “Knowing  how  is  not  enough,”  he  said,  “remember — 


You  Have  a  Stake  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 

DR.  E.  DANA  GIBSON,  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California 


What  are  “audio-visual  aids”?  Many 
persons  think  audio-visual  materials  are 
solely  or  are  primarily  motion  pictures. 
A  few  persons  will  grudgingly  include 
filmstrips.  But  these  two  aids  by  no 
means  encompass  the  topic. 

Slides,  blackboard  and  bulletin-board 
materials,  museum  materials,  records 
and  transcriptions,  printed  materials  of 
all  types  that  are  handetl  out  or  project¬ 
ed  or  mounted  on  bulletin-boards— 
these,  too,  must  be  included.  We  must 
include  also  flannel-board  materials; 
wire,  tape,  and  disc  recordings;  and 
radio  and/or  television  scripts. 

The  number  and  variety  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  is  increasing  rapidly 
as  teachers  learn  more  ways  to  use 
them,  make  increasing  use  of  them, 
contribute  their  ideas  for  new  aids. 
Will  this  growth  continue? 

■  Future  Developments  and  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher— Whether  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  audio-visual  aids  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  adequate  depends 
largely  on  tlie  business  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  What  aids  do  you  want?  Will 
you  use  them  if  they  are  produced  for 
you? 

•  Your  Requesis.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  commercial,  professional  pro¬ 
ducer  of  audio-visual  aids  wishes  he 


knew,  it  is  what  aids  we  business  teach¬ 
ers  need  and  will  use  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  repay  him  for  the  time,  money, 
and  energy  he  invests  in  our  behalf. 

•  False  Appreciation.  Teachers  of¬ 
ten  assume  that  someone  is  making  big 
money  when  they  buy  audio-visual 
aids— probably  because  we  think  of 
motion  pictures  in  general  as  entertain¬ 
ment  projects.  Teachers  see  a  price  tag 
of  $45  or  $60  for  a  one-reel  black-and- 
white  film,  or  $90  to  $120  for  the  same 
film  in  color,  and  they  think  that  the 
producer  is  getting  rich  at  their  ex¬ 
pense. 

Not  so.  The  trouble  is  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  is  so  small  that  most 
producers  lose  money,  even  at  those 
prices.  They  continue  to  invest,  hoping 
that  their  investment  will  help  the 
market  grow  to  a  practical  level. 

■  The  Cost  of  Motion  Pictures— Let’s 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  sale  of  16mm 
motion  pictures.  You  want  more  of 
them,  you  say— good  ones.  Better  ones. 

A  producer  usually  needs  to  average 
a  minimum  of  700  sales  to  break  even 
on  his  investment.  Mr.  Kruse,  of  W.  F. 
Kruse  &  Associates,  recently  wrote  the 
following:^ 

The  average  cost  of  a  professionally  pro¬ 
duced  sound  motion  picture  today  will  run 


approximately  $1,000  a  minute.  A  ten- 
minute  film  may  cost  from  $5,000  to  $70,- 
000  to  make.  At  an  average  of  $10,000, 
it  would  require  the  sale  or  from  700  to 
1,000  prints  to  amortize  the  cost. 

School  films  generally  sell  for  $45  a  reel. 
Distribution  costs  bring  this  down  to  a  net 
of  $28  to  $30,  from  which  physical  print 
costs  must  be  covered,  leaving  a  final  net 
of  around  $15  a  print. 

A  little  arithmetic  shows  that  the 
producer  will  about  break  even  on  700 
sales— 700  x  $15=$10,500  in  return 
for  his  $10,000  investment.  Generally 
speaking,  producers  feel  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  500  sales  is  good.  If  a  firm  makes 
800  sales,  it  thinks  it  has  really  done 
very  well.  Sales  of  1,200  are  rare; 
1,500,  extremely  hard  to  find;  and  over 
2,000,  almost  unheard  of. 

■  Why  Such  Low  Sales?— Knowing  the 
economics  of  audio-visual  aids  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us  business  teachers  if  we 
are  to  get  more  and  better  materials 
in  the  years  ahead. 

A  fundamental  question,  therefore, 
is  this:  “Why  are  so  few  films  sold?” 

Widespread  as  is  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  they  still  play  only  a  minor 
role  in  most  teaching  programs.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  where  such  aids  are 
used,  the  aids  are  rented  rather  than 
purchased.  Thus,  one  copy  or  print 
serves  many  teachers.  Mr.  Kmse  knows 
that  even  this  is  not  a  fatal  practice; 
he  said;’ 

If  each  public  and  private  school  in  the 
country  giving  commercial  courses  were  to 


^VV'illiam  F.  Kruse,  “The  Business  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Films,*’  Business  Education  World,  No¬ 
vember,  1949,  page  122. 

^Lor.  cit. 
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buy  one  print  of  each  educational  film  that 
fits  its  curriculum.  .  .  . 

Or  if  each  of  these  same  schools,  or 
even  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  them, 
would  agree  to  rent  these  films  regularly, 
as  needed,  from  private  or  institutional 
film-lending  libraries,  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  possible. 

Production  is,  of  course,  the  key  to 
cost;  greater  production  eventually 
means  lower  costs,  as  every  American 
knows.  The  argument  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  that  more  sales  would  result  if 
the  companies  would  just  lower  their 
prices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
would  actually  be  the  case,  for  teachers 
have  not  yet  become  adeejuately  audio¬ 
visual  conscious,  as  a  group. 

■  We  Need  More  Audio-Visual  Train¬ 
ed  Teachers— It  is  a  long,  slow  road, 
this  training  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.  Until  they  are  all 
trained,  increased  sales  will  not  result. 
California,  for  instance,  has  a  law  that 
makes  compulsory  the  study  of  audio¬ 
visual  education,  as  a  condition  of  the 
special  secondary  or  general  secondary 
license.  Pennsylvania  has  a  similar  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  state’s  permanent 
teaching  license. 

Even  though  these  laws  have  been 
on  the  books  for  several  years,  it  would 
be  overoptimistic  to  estimate  that  fiftv 
per  cent  of  the  business  teachers  in 
those  states  are  so  trained.  Teachers 
with  tenure,  or  with  licenses  already 
granted,  or  those  about  to  retire  are 
unlikely  to  invest  time  and  money  in 
additional  training. 

It  is  more  a  case  of  needing  to  learn 
how  to  u.se  audio-visual  aids  in  general. 
Intensive  study  and  preparation  are 
necessary  for  applying  audio-visual 
knowledge  to  business  education.  There 
is  a  lot  to  it.  There  is  a  lot  to  know. 

■  Business  Uncertain  as  to  What  to 
Produce— The  basic  problem  of  tbe  pro¬ 
ducer  is  still  in  knowing  what  business 
teachers  want,  need,  and  will  use  in 
the  way  of  audio-visual  materials.  Since 
the  costs  are  so  great  and  the  returns 
so  small,  no  company  wants  to  produce 
an  aid  that  will  not  reimburse  the  firm 
for  the  time  and  monev  invested.  For¬ 
tunately,  many  companies  have  gone 
ahead,  anyhow;  a  few  have  met  ex¬ 
penses;  a  few  have  made  a  little  money 
on  their  ventures,  but  most  have  lost 
money. 

That  is  why  business  teachers  find 
that  the  largest  source  of  audio-visuals 
is  the  sponsored  film— the  kind  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  manufacturer  and  lent  or 
sold  at  cost  to  schools  to  bring  his  prod¬ 
uct  or  services  at  least  indirectlv  to 
the  attention  of  the  teacher  and  learner, 
in  the  hope  that  gratitude  and  respect 
for  the  film  will  encourage  interest  in 
the  product  or  service  of  the  sponsor. 

It  has  lx*en  estimated  that  “.  .  . 
less  than  thirty  per  cent  [of  business 
education  aids]  were  produced  commer¬ 


cially— that  is,  as  a  commodity  to  be 
vended  to  teachers  on  its  own  merits, 
for  private  profit.”-* 

•  In  our  field,  we  have  a  problem 
that  is  uniquelv  our  own,  so  far  as 
producers  are  concerned:  Our  field 
covers  a  tremendous  variety  of  topics. 

A  list  of  thirty  or  more  course  titles 
would  not  cover  all  the  subjects  we 
teach.  Even  in  so  familiar  a  subject  as 
tvpewriting,  business  teachers  often 
cannot  agree  on  exact  details. 

Last  year  our  business  education  stall 
produced  a  filmstrip  entitled  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter.”^  Surely,  one  would  think, 
we  teachers  know  about  business  let¬ 
ters.  Yet  we  spent  hours  trying  to  con¬ 
cur  on  many  minor  ix)ints.  Then,  when 
the  strip  was  shown  at  the  Western 
regional  conference  of  the  American 
Business  Writing  Association,  (juestions 
were  raised  as  to  why  we  had  adopted 
certain  viewpoints.  Discussion  resulted 
in  the  admission  that  the  most  that 
could  be  done  was  to  reach  a  compro¬ 
mise.  This  experience  is  typical;  as 
business  .subjects  are  taught  today,  it 
is  ‘Virtually  impossible  to  produce  ma¬ 
terials  that  fit  exactly  the  needs  of  any 
one  specific  course  or  class. 

•  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
companies  are  producing  a  flood  of  aids 
for  your  consideration  and  use.  To  de¬ 
termine  what  new  films  or  other  aids 
are  in  prospect,  the  writer  contacted 
more  than  a  hundred  major  companies. 
One  fact  immediately  recognized  is 
that  the  aids  thev  have  in  production 
are  designed  to  fit  more  than  one  mar¬ 
ket— that  is,  the  aids  can  be  .sold  or 
used  by  persons  outside  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Such  concerns  as  Household 
Finance,  General  Motors,  Dartnell,  and 
others  produce  their  films  for  .sale  or 
loan  to  a  wide  variety  of  iLsers,  usually 
to  the  whole  wide  area  of  consumers 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  products 
or  .services  of  the  spon.sors.  Business  ed¬ 
ucation  does  not  vet  appear  to  have 
reached  the  status  where  it  can  or  will 
support  films  only  for  business  edu¬ 
cators. 

■  New  Productions  Coming  Out  Soon— 
Of  the  hundred  firms  CH)ntacted,  half 
replied;  of  these,  a  third  have  in  prep¬ 
aration  aids  of  interest  to  one  or  more 
groups  of  business  teachers.  They  are 
listed  here. 

[Note:  The  survey  was  cotulucted  late 
last  spring;  it  is  possible  that  many  trf  the 
productions  noted  below  arc  now  available.] 

1.  Bell  Teletihone  Company  (see  local 
telephone  company).  Has  .several  films  in 
production:  (a)  Thanks  for  Listening,  a 
16nun  .sound  film  on  the  subjt*et  of  tele¬ 
phone  courtesy  in  bu.siness;  (b)  Scluml 
Vocatiotuil  Guidance,  a  film  to  attract  new 
employees  into  the  telepbone  indu.stry;  (c) 
Of  Sfany  Voices,  a  film  based  on  the  75th 
.Anniversary  of  the  Bell  System. 

*Kriise,  op.  cit. 

*<)l)t:iiiial)le  from  TeachiiiK  Aids  Exchangi’, 
Mode.sto,  California. 


2.  The  City  College  of  Nete  York,  430 
West  50  Street,  New  York  19.  In  the 
process  of  producing  elements  of  a  12-film 
.series  on  store  operation.  Four  have  already 
been  produced;  and  the  rest  are,  or  will  he, 
in  process.  Tho.se  produced  are:  Window 
and  Interior  Display;  Promotion  to  the 
Profession;  Departmentalization;  and  Mer- 
chatulising  Prescription  Accessories.  These 
arc  35111111  sound  filmstrips,  cost  ■$20  each, 
and  include  a  leader’s  guide  and  fifty- 
copies  of  the  take-home  manual.  Each 
strip  rents  for  $3. 

•3.  Corotu’t,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1. 
Will  release  Intrmluction  to  Foreign  Trade, 
a  one-reel  film,  $50  in  black  and  white,  or 
$100  in  color.  They  intend  to  prepare  ad¬ 
ditional  Business  and  Economics  films,  hut 
plans  are  now  indefinite.  However,  the 
trend  is  toward  a  more  general  aspc'ct  of 
the  theory  of  economics  rather  than  the 
office-practice  type  films  formerly  pro¬ 
duced.  Wluit  is  a  Corporation?  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  type. 

4.  Dictaphone  Corporation,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17.  In  the  script¬ 
writing  .stage  is  a  motion  picture  to  he  used 
for  combined  sales,  sales  training,  and  edu¬ 
cational  puriioses.  Its  subject  will  be  sales¬ 
manship  and  “getting  things  done  in  busi¬ 
ness”  with  dictating  machines. 

5.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  ltu\, 
Wilmette,  Illinois.  They  do  not  announce 
films  before  release  is  imminent.  However, 
they  are  working  on  two  films  of  special 
interest  to  business  educators.  They  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  more  fundamental,  as 
far  as  business  education  is  concenu'd,  than 
any  film  now  on  the  market. 

6.  Film  Research  Associates,  135  West 
52nd  Street,  New  Ymk  19.  .At  work  on  a 
slidefilm,  entitled  King  Cotton,  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council.  It  will  be  distributed 
primarily  to  department  stores.  .Also  now 
analyzing  a  text  on  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion,  from  a  publisher  who  has  asked  them 
to  prepare  a  series  of  motion  pictures  and 
filmstrips  intendwl  to  visualize  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  pr(K-edures  described  in  the  text. 
However,  this  project  is  a  full  year  from 
completion. 

7.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36.  Is  contem¬ 
plating  making  available  a  new  type  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand— 
a  series  of  sound  motion  pictures  in  which 
.special  learning  problems  and  effective 
teaching  prwedures  for  handling  them  will 
be  pr(*sent('d.  They  would  b(‘  designed  for 
teaclu'rs  in  serv-ice  and  in  training. 

8.  Informative  Classrmmi  Picture  Pub¬ 
lishers,  40  Ionia  Avenue,  North  Wesi, 
GratuI  Ratrids,  Michigan.  Is  planning  to 
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TEACHERS  find  that  visual  aids 
like  slide  projectors  are  easy  to 
use.  Doctor  Gibson  believes  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  do  not  use  visual 
aids  often  enough. 


RECORDERS  are  audio  aids  that 
are  zooming  in  popularity,  for  they 
have  unlimited  possibilities  in  busi¬ 
ness  classes — from  student  dramas, 
skits,  and  sales  talks  to  the 
teacher’s  dictation  “takes”  in 
shorthand. 


Photos,  Unt'.crsity  of  Dcmer 


Trade  Acceptance;  (h)  will  soon  release 
“Better  Study  Habits”  series,  color  film¬ 
strips,  $30  for  a  set  of  six  entitled.  Improve 
Your  Study  Habits,  Improve  Your  Reading, 
Improve  Your  Vocabulary,  Improve  Your 
Handwriting,  Improve  Your  Spelling,  and 
Improve  Your  Punctuation. 

This  is  an  impressive  number  of  re¬ 
leases  that  should  assist  the  business 
teacher  a  great  deal  in  classroom  pres¬ 
entations.  But  visual-aid  programming 
is  still  in  the  hit-or-miss  stage.  We 
business  teachers  are  not  discovering 
what  our  needs  are  and  then  sitting 
down  with  the  producer  and  planning 
for  their  prcxluction.  Not  until  we  do, 
will  many  needed  materials  appear. 

■  Produce  Your  Own!— In  the  mean¬ 
time,  produce  your  own!  The  results 
will  be  threefold:  (1)  you  will  have 
materials  more  suitable  for  your  class¬ 
rooms,  (2)  you  will  add  to  your  body 
of  audio-visual  and  business  knowledge, 
and  (3)  you  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  point  out  and  make  known  the  audio¬ 
visual  needs  of  business  education. 

Start  with  pictorial  materials;  then 
obtain  a  35mm  “candid”  camera  and 
make  vour  own  slides.  As  you  become 
more  proficient,  branch  out  into  the 
production  of  a  silent  filmstrip,  later 
adding  sound  by  means  of  record,  disc, 
tape,  or  wire.  It  won’t  be  long  before 
you  will  be  ready  for  the  creation  of 
a  motion  picture!  None  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  is  as  expensive  as  you  might  think, 
but  your  productions  will  take  a  lot 
of  planning  and  work. 

■  Conclusion— In  closing,  let  us  all  re¬ 
member  that  until  the  producer  is  sure 
of  a  large  enough  market  for  any  aid  he 
may  produce,  he  will  naturally  hesitate 
or  refuse  to  produce  it.  It  behooves  us, 
as  business  teachers,  not  only  to  de¬ 
termine  areas  of  need  but  to  agree  on  a 
Ixxly  of  knowledge  for  these  areas  so 
that  producers  will  have  a  reasonably 
large  market.  Then,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
purchase  or  rent  these  aids  in  sufficient 
(juantity  for  our  dollars  to  support  the 
pnxlucers’  efforts. 
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A  Check  List  of  Approaches  for 


WHOM  are  you  overlooking  in  your 
educational  market?  Your  school 
administrator?  Fellow  teachers?  The 
president  of  the  Amvets  or  Rotary? 

The  check  list  above  suggests  70 
media  for  reaching  the  public— in  or 
out  of  school.  The  list  groups  16  “edu¬ 
cational  audiences”  that  may  at  one 
time  or  another  be  a  part  of  your  mar¬ 
ket  for  information  about  your  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

The  list  classifies  the  media  for  you 
in  two  ways.  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  you  may  keep  news  about  your 
program  before,  say,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Eklucation  or  your  school 
superintendent,  you  can  read  across  the 
first  row  of  diamonds;  each  diamond 
indicates  a  medium  for  reaching  that 
audience.  If,  viewing  your  problem  in 
a  different  way,  you  wish  to  know  how 
many  audiences  you  can  reach  by  such 
a  medium  as  the  first  one— distributing 
a  brochure  that  describes  the  program 
—you  can  read  down  the  first  column 
of  diamonds  to  see  which  “markets” 
are  typically  reached  by  the  medium. 

Viewed  in  its  entirety,  the  check  list 
serves  as  a  master  guiae  by  which  you 
can  plan  or  evaluate  a  program  of  pub¬ 


lic  relations  about  your  educational  of¬ 
fering.  By  tallying  the  media  you  have 
been  using,  you  may  quickly  determine 
what  audienees  you  may  have  been 
overlooking. 

■  Background— Last  summer  distribu¬ 
tive  edueators  awoke  with  a  jolt  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  sold  the  value 
of  their  program  as  well  as  they  should 
have. 

•  When  Congress  was  considering 
the  bill  that  provides  funds  for  voca¬ 
tional  education,  statements  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  opposed  to  reimbursing  dis¬ 
tributive  education  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  or  misinformed 
about  the  D.  E.  program.  Result:  De¬ 
spite  vigorous  support  from  friends  and 
leaders  of  vocational  education,  D.E. 
funds  were  slashed  in  half. 

Distributive  educators,  whether  or 
not  they  had  done  an  effective  job  of 
selling  the  D.E.  program  to  loeal 
schoolmen  and  local  storemen,  clearly 
had  not  done  an  effeetive  job  of  selling 
the  rest  of  the  public— especially  the 
legislators  in  that  public. 

•  Last  summer  four  distributive 
educators  attending  a  D.E.  workshop 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (Sidney 


J.  Fames,  of  the  University;  George 
Sanders,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont; 
and  Ralph  W.  Baird  and  William  Ho- 
misak,  both  of  Williamsport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  prepared  and  duplicated  eopies 
of  a  34-page  master  cheek  list  of  pub¬ 
lic-relations  devices  for  D.E.  co-ordi- 
nators.  The  list  shown  alx)ve  is  BEW’s 
condensation  of  their  booklet,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  compact  and  quick-to-use 
form. 

■  Using  the  List— It  should  be  noted 
that  the  list  is  in  no  way  “weighted.” 
Although  the  listings  suggest  that  some 
publie-relations  practices  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  more  different  audiences,  the 
degree  of  interest  is  not  indicated. 

Thus,  considering  the  first  medium 
on  the  list  (the  distribution  of  bro¬ 
chures  that  describe  the  program),  it 
is  probable  that  the  brochure  will  be 
of  casual  interest  to  some  audiences 
but  of  considerable  interest  to  others. 
One  point  that  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked,  however,  is  that  distribution 
of  brochures  and  of  other  literature  is 
too  often  limited  to  the  “direct  audi¬ 
ence”  that  is  expected  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  interest,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
casual  audience. 
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School  AdBlnlstratcrs,  Board 
of  Education,  etc. 


Coamimity  Organizations,  as 
Lions,  Vets,  PTA,  etc. 


Department  Heads  In  the 

School  _ 


Merchants  and  Other  Business¬ 
men  In  Coimsunlty 


Local  Gov’t  Agencies,  Hite 
VA,  Employment  Bur.,  etc. 


Guidance  Personnel  In  the 
School 


Consumers,  Housewives,  Con¬ 
sumer  Organizations 


Labor 

Organizations 


Merchants'  Organizations,  as 
BBB,  C  of  C,  etc. 


Newspaper,  Radio,  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Personnel 


Parents  and 
Guardians 


Store 

Employees 


Students— Present,  Past,  and 
Potential 


Miscellaneous,  as  religious 
Leaders,  Libraries,  etc. 


Telling  the  Public  about  D.E. 


—  Or  Any  Other  Educational  Program 


It  is  not  likely  that  many  program 
directors  send  copies  of  literature  about 
their  programs  to  members  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Board  of  Education— systematically 
and  consistently— or  to  local  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  state  or  national  capitol. 
The  realization  that  these  members  of 
the  casual  audience  may,  in  the  long 
run,  be  of  equal  (or  even  greater)  im¬ 
portance  than  the  members  of  the  di¬ 
rect  audience  should  be  a  key  factor 
in  planning  the  distribution  of  any 
public-relations  effort. 

A  special  value  of  the  check  list, 
therefore,  is  that  it  calls  attention  to 
the  potential  interest  of  the  casual  au¬ 
diences  in  your  releases  and  promo¬ 
tional  activities. 

■  Students,  Too— One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  factors  that  appears  prominently  in 
the  check  list  is  the  role  of  students,  a 
role  that  many  program  directors  over¬ 
look.  The  authors  of  the  list  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  promotional  activities  in 
which  students  may  engage— as  com¬ 
mittees  whose  function  it  is  to  get  pub¬ 
licity  and  to  make  contacts;  as  vocal 
spokesmen  who  wear  their  D.E.  em¬ 
blems  on  their  sleeves,  so  to  speak, 
whenever  they  attend  school  affairs  and 


participate  in  the  school’s  extracurricu¬ 
lar  program;  as  the  authors  of  bread- 
and-butter  notes  to  guests  and  to  all 
those  who  do  any  service  for  their 
school;  as  volunteers,  representative  of 
D.E.,  in  schcx)l  and  community  drives 
and  other  projects;  and  so  on. 

■  Other  Media— There  are  other  media 
that  may  be  considered,  in  addition  to 
the  70  items  on  the  list  above;  they  are 
not  shown  on  the  list  because  they  do 
not  have  breadth  of  appeal.  Some 
examples: 

•  Some  D.E.  co-ordinators  have  found 
that  local  businessmen  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  include  an  insert  about  the  D.E. 
program  in  their  advertising  mailings 
to  community  homes— an  excellent  de¬ 
vice  for  reaching  parents,  consumers, 
taxpayers  in  general. 

•  Some  businessmen  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  plug  for  D.E.  in  a  line  or  two 
inserted  in  a  corner  of  their  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers.  On  the  day 
when  co-op  students  first  appear  in 
their  stores,  for  example,  some  business¬ 
men  are  themselves  alert  enough  to  see 
value  in  including  the  young  worker’s 
picture  and  name  in  their  display  ads; 
and  most  storemen  would  be  happy  to 


do  so  if  the  idea  were  suggested  to  them. 
This  kind  of  promotion,  too,  reaches  a 
wide,  even  though  possibly  casual, 
audience. 

•  Sharing  the  limelight  with  others 
is  a  sound  idea  sometimes  neglected. 
Having  a  news  release  issued  under  the 
aegis  of  “Superintendent  Jones  an¬ 
nounced  today  .  .  .”  or  “Richard  Rue, 
president  of  the  Lions  Club,  today  an¬ 
nounced  .  .  .”  and  “Mrs.  Helen  Hale, 
president  of  the  High  School  PTA,  an¬ 
nounced  that  .  .  .”  does  much  to  win 
friends— and  still  gets  the  publicity. 

•  Making  certain  that  photographs 
are  available  every  time  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  is  still  another  point  to  be 
emphasized.  Few  newspapers  can  re¬ 
sist  publishing  the  picture  of  a  hand¬ 
some  high  school  girl  “starting  her  co-op 
training  in  Staley’s  Store,  on  Main 
Street”  or  that  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Staley’s  in  the  act  of  presenting 
course-completion  certificates  to  '26 
graduates  of  the  Adult  Course  on  Shoe 
Salesmanship.  To  be  a  good  school 
public-relations  director,  you  ought  to 
be  a  genuine  camera  fan— or  see  that 
you  have  friends  who  are.— Alan  C. 
Lloyd,  BEW  Editor 
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^Le  ^ood  OMice~f^ructice  Student 


1.  Follows  directions  well. 


2.  Accepts  constructive  criticism  intelligently  and  graciously. 

3.  Proofreads  accurately  and  checks  against  record. 

4.  Uses  all  office-practice  time  to  good  advantage. 

5.  Knows  where  to  find  all  supplies. 

6.  Puts  working  materials  away  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

7.  Works  efficiently  on  machine  assignments. 

8.  Gives  evidence  of  initiative,  dependability ,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility. 

a.  Attacks  the  job  intelligently:  Plans  the 
assignment  to  get  the  best  results. 

b.  Keeps  at  it  until  the  job  is  done. 

c.  Asks  essential  questions;  avoids  asking 
unnecessary  ones. 

d.  Feels  free  to  make  constructive  suggestions. 

9.  Works  co-operatively  with  the  group  in  the  ‘‘give  and  take” 
of  successful  team  work. 

10.  Is  not  satisfied  with  “good  enough,”  but  always  does  his 
or  her  very  best. 
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Take  Pride 


„■  T''. 


in  Office  Practice 


IRMA  J.  SUTTON 
Dormont  High  School 
Dormont,  Pennsylvania 


—Thanks  to  an  Idea  and  This  Bulletin  Board 


IN  OUK  high  school  the  office-prac¬ 
tice  course,  a  recjuirecl  unit  for  senior 
l)usiness  students,  is  necessarily  a 
laboratory  where  work  is  produced  for 
the  faculty.  While  half  the  class  learns 
how  to  use  our  office  machines,  the 
other  half  is  husv  in  the  “typing  and 
stenographic  pool”  on  job  assignments 
rec {nested  by  our  teachers. 

■  We  Adopt  a  Slogan— From  my  earlier 
experience  in  this  field,  I  remembered 
that  standards  in  accuracy,  neatness, 
and  the  ability  to  follow’  directions  had 
a  way  of  slipping  now  and  then  to 
somewhat  below  par.  Ca)nse(juently, 
early  in  the  semester  w'e  adopted  a 
slogan:  “We  take  pride  in  a  job  well 
done.” 

We  realized,  however,  that  our 
slogan  would  be  more  effective  if  we 
had  it  on  display  somewhere  so  that 
we  would  be  reminded  of  it  daily. 
Pat,  an  art  student,  volunteered  to 
make  the  sign  for  us.  P'or  two  periods, 
then,  she  reported  to  the  art  room  in¬ 
stead  of  to  office-practice  class. 

•  Supporfnig  the  slogan  and  bear¬ 
ing  more  specific  recommendations  was 
a  handy  guide  of  desirable  practices 
for  “The  Good  Office-Practice  Stu¬ 
dent.”  Such  a  list  is  given  to  each 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

■  Our  Slogan  Starts  Standards— The 
logical  place  for  our  slogan  was  on 
our  bulletin  board,  for  we  had  alreadv 
started  to  exhibit  samples  of  outstand¬ 
ing  work  under  such  headings  as: 
“Neat  carbons  make  neat  files.”  “Neat 
work  is  the  result  of  good  tvping.” 
“Good  mimeograph  work  deiyends  upon 
a  well-cut  stencil  and  a  good  machine 
operator.”  “Good  Ditto  w'ork  requires 
clean  hands.” 

Sometimes  the  jobs  we  were  a.sked 
to  do  were  somewhat  complicated,  re- 
.  ({Hiring,  for  example,  tedious  work  on 
the  Mimeoscope— for  the  geometry 
teacher.  Or  {ierha|)s  there  was  a  simple 
diagram  for  the  football  coach,  but 
it  had  to  be  done  “just  so.”  Another 
heading,  “A  successful  job  is  the  result 
of  following  directions  carefully,” 
stimulated  the  class  to  do  their  best. 

B  We  Get  Results— Our  slogan  bore 
many  dividends.  It  seemed  to  {provide 
an  “esprit  de  corps”  that  cemented 
good  working  relationships. 

•  Students  complimented  otie  an¬ 
other  on  their  good  work,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  mimeograph  or 
Ditto  operator  to  come  to  me  with  an 


attractive  piece  of  work  and  say,  “Look, 
isn’t  this  good!  Mary  cut  the  stencil!” 
or  “Isn’t  this  a  neat  job  of  Ditto  work! 
Elizabeth  tyi^ed  the  master  sheet!” 

It  was  thus  that  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  bulletin  board  was  often 
casually  chosen  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  rest  of  the  material 
was  selected  purposely  to  point  up 
some  particular  learning  situation. 

•  The  students  appreciated  the  dis¬ 
plays,  and  I  appreciated  their  reaction. 
Occasionally  they  could  be  overheard 
making  to  one  another  such  remarks  as, 
“Nancy,  did  you  see  what’s  on  the 
bulletin  board  today?”  and  then  some¬ 
one  would  point  out  Nancy’s  own  work. 
When  I  saw  a  small  group  intent  on 
the  bulletin  board,  I  felt  that  sub¬ 
consciously  they  were  being  challenged 
to  do  their  Irest. 

•  There  were  concrete  results,  too, 
for  there  was  much  to  be  proud  of  in 
the  w’ork  that  was  submitted.  Some¬ 
times  I  w’as  skeptical  about  w’hether 
one  or  two  of  the  weaker  students 
had  proofread  their  copy  against  the 
original,  but  would  be  given  real  assur¬ 
ance  when  those  ({uestioned  .would 
respond  “Oh,  yes,  Marcia  read  it 
with  me,”  referring  to  one  who  was 
most  reliable. 

■  Parents’  Night,  Too— In  planning  for 
“Parents’  Night,”  our  slogan  and  our 
bulletin  board  geared  the  whole  class 
to  great  activity.  We  wanted  the 
parents  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  work 


we  did.  Furthermore,  the  room  itself 
might  be  brightened  up  a  little  and 
thus  be  a  pleasanter  workshop  for  all 
of  us. 

•  We  selected  a  chairman  and  asked 
her  to  select  her  own  committee  ( I 
made  a  few  suggestions;  for  certain 
psychological  reasons,  there  were  two 
or  three  in  the  class  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  have  on  this  “team”). 

The  committee  was  given  consid¬ 
erable  freedom.  1  pointed  out  an  eye¬ 
sore  or  two  I  hoped  might  receive  a 
bit  of  attention  and  commented  that 
the  bulletin  board  should  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  student’s  work.  The 
committee  was  free  to  select  additional 
material  from  our  office  file,  which 
contains  file  copies  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced. 

•  Such  hustling  around  and  such 
secrecy!  The  committee  refused  to 
report  its  plans.  Those  of  us  on  the 
side  lines  could  only  watch  them  mate¬ 
rialize  daily.  Loretta,  the  chairman, 
proved  to  Ire  an  unusual  leader. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  a  group 
work  so  hard  and  yet  so  cheerfully. 
They  were  permitted  to  use  class  time 
if,  in  so  doing,  they  didn’t  slow  up  the 
re({uired  production  jobs;  but  even 
after  school,  for  several  afternoons,  the 
crew  continued  its  activity,  happier 
than  ever  it  seemed,  for  then  they 
could  work  in  their  “blue  jeans.”  The 
blackboards  became  murals  with 
autumn  settings,  and  a  “century-old” 
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cabinet— that  same  terrible  eyesore— 
was  beginning  to  take  on  new  spirit 
with  a  coat  of  fresh  bright  paint. 

•  It  really  was  a  pleasanter  work¬ 
shop  after  that,  for  some  of  the  im¬ 
provements  were  permanent.  We  en¬ 
joyed  the  decorative  background.  We 
liked  the  new  bulletin  board  arrange¬ 
ment  so  much  that,  when  a  photog¬ 
rapher  came  to  take  other  pictures,  we 
asked  for  a  shot  of  it,  too.  Right  there 
in  the  center  was  our  slogan,  “We 
take  pride  in  a  job  well  done”;  and 
flanking  it  on  all  sides  was  plenty  of 
real  evidence  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  efforts.  Each  student 
was  represented— proof  that  we  had 
100  per  cent  co-operation  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  our  standards  up  to  our 
best. 

■  Not  Perfect,  Though— As  an  oflBce- 
practice  class,  we  don’t  promise  per¬ 
fection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers 
are  warned,  in  a  memorandum  in  which 
we  ask  for  an  evaluation  of  the  work 
submitted:  “Please  keep  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  the  class  is  to  provide 
learning  situations  rather  than  just  to 
produce  work,  regardless  of  its  quality. 
Nevertheless,  as  learners,  we  hope  to 
do  our  best  for  you.” 

•  Sometimes  the  learning  process 
is  slow  and  tedious,  and  the  job  to 
which  a  student  is  assigned  goes 
through  a  number  of  dififerent  stages 
before  it  becomes  a  finished  product; 
our  class  experienced  such  learning 
stages.  Our  slogan  bore  fruit,  however; 
and,  from  the  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  we  have  received,  as  well  as 
from  my  own  observation,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  the  work  was  of  a  superior 
quality. 

In  general,  students  did  not  care  to 
have  work  delivered  that  we  couldn’t 
be  proud  of.  Occasionally,  when  asked 
to  evaluate  her  own  work,  one  would 
say,  “I’d  like  to  do  it  over  again.  I 
could  stay  after  school.”  Such  results 
point  up  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  have 
standards  and  to  work  to  reach  them. 

■  Some  By-Products— Another  aspect 
of  the  affect  of  the  slogan  on  the  class 
delighted  me  especially:  Obviously, 
they  took  genuine  pleasure  as  well  as 
pride  in  a  job  well  done. 

How  fine  it  is  to  observe  a  group 
working  with  enthusiasm  to  get  good 
results  rather  than  indifferently  pro¬ 
ducing  something  that  will  merely 
meet  requirements! 

It  was  good  to  realize,  too,  that,  in¬ 
directly,  we  were  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  in  personality  development.  There 
was  training  in  reliability,  for  example, 
for  that  means  following  through  on  a 
job  until  it  is  completed.  Likewise, 
the  students  will  find  that  cheerfulness, 
enthusiasm,  and  joy  in  working  are 
positive  traits  that  influence  potential 
employers  most  favorably. 


■  In  Summary— Our  meth(xl  of  ap¬ 
proach  accomplished  the  following 
results  for  us: 

•  It  encouraged  high  standards  of 
production. 

•  It  developed  good  working  relation¬ 
ships. 


■  Background— In  February,  1950,  a 
V’ocational  Business  Education  Council 
was  organized  among  Chicago  business 
teachers  to  review  and  revise  the  vo¬ 
cational  courses  of  study  in  business 
training. 

•  First  officers  of  the  Council  were 
Madeline  M.  Craig  (Chicago  Voca¬ 
tional  School),  chairman;  Lester  L. 
Hoskins,  vice-chairman;  and  Gerald¬ 
ine  E.  White,  secretary.  Ten  advisory 
committee  members  were  appointed  to 
represent  six  of  the  course  subjects. 

•  Under  way  are  studies  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  in  oflBce  practice,  typing,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  elementary  business  train¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Edith  Sidney,  supervisor  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  of 
the  Chicago  schools,  works  closely  with 
the  committees  conducting  the  studies. 

“Knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  are 
stressed,  with  special  emphasis  on 
training  students  for  vocational  em¬ 
ployability,”  Mrs.  Sidney  has  explained. 

■  Office  Machines— One  of  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  vocational  studies  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  special  in-service 
course  to  familiarize  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  with  new  office-machines 
equipment.  Mrs.  Sidney  conducts  the 
course  with  the  co-operation  of  leading 


•  It  provided  a  permanent  working 
philosophy. 

•  It  provided  many  opportunities  for  in¬ 
tegrating  the  overall  training  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

•  There  was  obvious  growth  in  develop¬ 
ing  more  desirable  business  traits. 


manufacturers  of  business  machines. 

•  The  course  lasts  for  eight  weeks, 
meets  for  two  hours  each  week.  In¬ 
struction  is  provided  in  the  techniques 
of  operation,  the  adaptability,  and  the 
flexibility  of  business  machines.  In¬ 
cluded  are  systems  of  office  procedure, 
filing  systems,  microfilming,  punched- 
card  system,  electric  typewriters,  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  etc.  Machines  for  which 
instruction  is  given  include  calculating, 
posting,  billing,  duplicating,  offset 
processes,  addressing,  and  computing 
machines. 

•  A  Certificate  of  Achievement 
signed  by  Superintendent  Herold  C’. 
Hunt,  Assistant  Superintendent  Ho¬ 
bart  H.  Sommers,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  is 
awarded  to  teachers  who  complete  the 
intensive  course.  Twenty  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  last  June,  when  the 
first  offering  of  the  course  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

•  Outcomes:  “The  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program,”  says  Mrs.  Sidney,  “gave 
the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  top  officials  from  the  various  com¬ 
panies  and  to  learn  from  them  the  very 
latest  developments.  Much  enthusiasm 
was  expressed  by  those  who  partici¬ 
pated.” 
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OFFICE  MXCMIMS  IN  SIRVICL  IRAIMNC  PROf.RAM 

THIS  CERTIFIES  THAT 


lus  satisfAitorv  completed  the  following  eight  week,  two  hours  per  week,  course  of  insiruetKm 
dealing  with  the  techniques  of  operation,  the  adaptabilitv  and  the  flexibility  of  oflice  ma 
chines,  and  systems  of  oflke  procedure  in  the  use  of .  filing  systems,  maro filming,  punched  card 
systems,  electiK  tv}iewriters,  audK>  visual  aids,  and  calculating,  adding,  posting,  billing,  dupli 
eating,  offset  (Hocess,  addressing,  and  computing  machines  given  at  the  offices  and  classiooms 
of  leading  manufacturers  of  business  machines  in  the  C  ity  of  C'hKago. 

IN  C'ONSIUKRA ri()\  of  the  rc'sults  achieved,  this  certificate  is  awarded  ami  attested  by 


June  1. 


M  al  SarHwm*! 


TEACHERS  WHO  complete  the  16-hour  in-service  course  on  new  office  machines,  offered  by 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  receive  this  11  x  8Vi  inch  certificate. 
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AS  A  STUDENT  gets  her  turn  on  the  class’s  electric  machine,  the  author  finds  that: 


We  Do  Quite  a  Job  with 
ONE  Electric  Typewriter 


SEWARD  U.  MURPHY 
Snyder  Continuation  High  School 
San  Diego,  California 

The  typing  teachers  in  our  school 
wish  we  had  a  wliole  room  full  of  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters;  but  we  do  not.  We 
have  one  machine,  and  we  feel  we 
were  fortunate  to  obtain  it. 

With  a  whole  room  full  of  electrics, 
what  to  do  with  them  is  apparent: 
You  teach  just  as  though  you  had  any 
other  kind  of  machine,  only  better, 
maybe.  But  what  do  you  do  when  you 
have  just  one?  That’s  what  we  had  to 
decide;  and  the  purpose  of  this  com¬ 
mentary  is  to  tell  what  we  did  and  to 
assure  teachers  that  you  can  do  quite  a 
lot— even  in  a  school  with  such  unusual 
instniction  problems  as  our  school  has. 
■  Our  School— Our  school  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  high  school.  We  provide  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  many  kinds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  including  adults  and  employed 
minors.  Like  most  vocational  high 
schools,  we  specialize  in  short-term 
training,  in  brush-up,  and  in  special¬ 
ized  courses,  as  well  as  having  the  reg¬ 
ular  semester-length  offerings. 

•  The  distinguishing  thing  about 
vocational  training  in  a  continuation 
school  is  that  there  are  no  set  hours 
during  which  all  the  students  attend. 
Some  students  are  at  school  one  or 
two  full  days  a  week,  while  some  of 
their  classmates  come  to  school  four 


or  five  hours  each  day.  The  teaching 
problems  are  obvious— even  with  an 
electric  typewriter. 

•  Our  big  problem  was  to  decide 
how  and  whether  to  give  all  the  typing 
students  the  training  necessary  for  at¬ 
taining  a  minimum  vocational  efficiency 
on  the  electric.  How  long  does  it 
take?  What  is  minimum  vocational 
efficiency?  Should  all  typing  students 
(regardless  of  manual  achievement)  be 
given  experience  on  the  one  machine? 
Would  the  reputed  remedial  value  of 
the  electric  be  in  itself  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  having  students  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  even  though  they  did  not  attain 
minimum  vocational  efficiency? 

What  about  the  diagnostic  value  of 
using  the  electric?  We  know  that  most 
typing  students  have  some  poor  tech¬ 
nical  habits,  like  grazing  keys,  dangling 
the  thumb  on  the  space  bar,  and  so 
on;  and  the  quick  action  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  does  reveal  these  habits  even  when 
they  have  gone  unnoted  for  a  long  time 
on  manuals.  Is  this  diagnostic  value  so 
important  that  all  typing  students 
should  be  viewed  while  doing  electric 
typing? 

•  Other  problems  concerned  the 
actual  things  to  be  taught.  Margin 
setting  might  be  diflFerent  from  what 
students  are  accustomed  to.  The  elec¬ 
tric  has  a  special  control  for  handling 
large  carbon  packs;  teach  it?  Some  of 
the  symbol  keys  are  different  on  elec¬ 


trics;  teach  the  new'  locations?  Elec¬ 
trics  are  known  to  be  used  widely  for 
stencil  and  master  typing;  .should  ex¬ 
perience  be  provided  in  these  appli¬ 
cations?  .And  the  new  way  of  returning 
the  carriage,  the  new  stroking  method 
on  the  tabulator,  and  the  new  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  backspace  key  and  the 
automatic  repeat  keys— these,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  taught. 

■  Our  Unit  of  Instruction— After  delib¬ 
eration,  we  set  up  a  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  least  ten  30-minute  practice 
sessions  on  the  electric  for  each  stu¬ 
dent.  Our  objectives: 

1.  For  each  student  to  attain  a  30-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  net  typing  speed  over  his 
best  previous  achievement  on  the  manuals. 

2.  For  each  student  to  master  the  “elec¬ 
tric  touch,”  with  its  minimum  of  hand 
motion. 

3.  For  each  student  to  perfect  his  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  electric  carriage-return, 
margin-set,  backspace,  and  repeat  keys. 

4.  For  each  student  to  master  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  those  symbol  keys  that  have  new 
positions. 

5.  For  each  student  to  develop  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency  in  the  insertion  of  multi¬ 
carbon  packs,  the  correction  of  errors,  and 
the  typing  of  stencils  and  masters. 

•  Our  program  of  ten  lessons  was 
organized  to  provide  at  least  one  new 
technique  to  be  learned  and  one  or 
more  practice  activities  in  each  lesson. 
The  practice  schedule  was  flexible 
enough  for  a  student  to  progress  from 
lesson  to  lesson  as  rapidly  as  he  com¬ 
pleted  each  one  satisfactorily;  this 
flexibilitv  was  attained  by  including 

■  review  exercises  that  could  be  omitted 
once  the  student  had  secured  the  tech- 
nicjue  for  which  the  review  exercise 
was  designed. 

■  A  Typical  30-Minute  Lesson— As  an 
illustration,  the  following  is  a  typical 
set  of  lesson  directions  given  each 
student. 

Lesson  Two.  Special  Goal:  Use  of  un¬ 
derscore  and  hyphen  key. 

1.  Review  the  use  of  the  carriage-return 
key  by  typing  Exercise  51  in  the  textbook. 
(Be  sure  to  return  the  carriage  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  bell  rings.) 

2.  Practice  Fingering  Exercise  34,  “Use 
of  the  Hy^phen  and  Underscore,”  in  the 
textbook.  Repeat  until  you  type  at  least 
six  lines  with  no  error  in  hyphenating  or 
underscoring. 

3.  Take  timed-writing  No.  46  in  the 
text.  Type  for  five  minutes.  Repeat,  if 
time  permits,  until  your  net  words  a  min¬ 
ute  is  at  least  2  w.a.m.  better  than  your 
score  on  the  best  timing  in  Lesson  One. 
Strive  for  improvement  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy. 

As  soon  as  a  student  had  perfected 
his  carriage  return,  he  w'as  able  to 
discontinue  the  first  activity  (in  subse¬ 
quent  lessons),  which  was  to  practice 
the  carriage  return;  similarly,  reviews 
were  incorporated  in  each  lesson,  and 
the  reviews  could  always  be  discon¬ 
tinued  once  mastery  was  achieved. 

■  Classroom  Routine— A  general  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
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Last  month  an  author,  Seymour  Rosen,  reported  how  he 
had  used  electric  typewriters  in  an  intensive  upgradinfi 
course  for  employed  clerical  workers  with  poor  typing  skill.  His  article  implies 
the  question,  "Would  the  use  of  electrics,  then,  make  possible  better  and  quicker 
training  in  other  kituls  of  short,  intensive  courses?”  That  the  answer  is  “Yes!”  is 
suggested  by  this  account  of  the  use  of  electrics  for  the  first  20  hours  of  a  30- 
hour  course  in  collegiate  personal  typing. 


Intensive  Course 


trie  was  given  to  all  the  students  of 
each  class  simultaneously;  then  assign¬ 
ments  were  made  as  to  the  time  each 
student  was  to  use  the  machine.  We 
found  that  only  a  minute  or  two  was 
needed  to  call  each  student’s  attention 
to  the  new  technique  of  each  lesson 
and  only  an  occasional  glance  in  his 
direction  to  note  that  he  was  using 
correct  procedures.  We  duplicated  the 
ten-lesson  assignment  sheets,  so  it  was 
possible  for  students  to  proceed  without 
much  supervision  by  the  instructor. 

We  found  it  necessary,  because  of 
time  factors,  to  limit  the  training  on 
the  electrics  to  those  students  who  had 
satisfactorily  completed  at  least  one 
semester  on  manuals.  Priority  was 
given  to  those  students  who  were  near¬ 
est  the  completion  of  their  vocational 
training  and  who  would,  therefore,  be 
needing  electric  typing  ability  soonest. 

■  Outcomes  of  Our  Program— Most  of 
the  students  were  able  to  master  the 
machine’s  special  operating  proce¬ 
dures  reasonably  well  in  their  ten  pe¬ 
riods  on  the  machine. 

•  Those  whose  levels  of  skill  were 
still  below  vocational  competency  were 
nevertheless  greatly  motivated  to  in¬ 
crease  their  skill;  and  they  were  assisted 
by  the  electric  in  doing  so.  Manual 
students  notably  improved  in  stroking 
technique,  operating  habits,  and  accu¬ 
racy. 

•  In  all  cases  to  date,  the  students 
have  been  able  to  increase  their  speed 
by  at  least  the  30  per  cent  set  down 
as  one  of  our  objectives.  Fretjuently 
this  speed  has  come  after  only  a  few 
lessons.  The  most  exceptional  Example 
was  a  girl  who  had  an  average  of  64 
net  words  a  minute  with  3  errors  on 
a  ten-minute  timing  on  the  manual 
machine;  after  just  2%  hours  on  the 
electric,  her  speed  had  increased  to  a 
net  of  97  words  a  minute  on  a  ten- 
minute  timing,  with  only  one  error! 

•  Not  only  have  all  the  students 
increased  in  speed  and  accuracy,  but 
their  achievement  and  improvement 
have,  in  large  measure,  carried  over  to 
manual  typing,  too.  The  experience  of 
using  the  electrics  has  done  more  than 
all  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
instructors  to  improve  speed,  accuracy, 
and  all-over  performance. 

It  seems  that  the  best  method  to 
train  a  student  to  handle  a  manual 
tvpewriter  properly  is  to  train  him— 
at  least  in  part— on  an  electric  machine. 

■  Summary— We  have  found  that  you 
can  do  quite  a  lot  with  one  electric 
typewriter  in  the  regular  manual  typing 
room.  Certainly  no  teacher  should 
refuse  more  than  one  electric;  but,  if 
one  machine  is  all  the  budget  will 
permit,  by  all  means  go  after  that  one! 
It’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold  in  moti¬ 
vation,  diagnosis,  correction,  and  all¬ 
round  improvement  of  manual  per¬ 
formance. 


MARION  WOOD 
Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

■  Inspiration— Jim  Foley  had  ten 
“thumbs,”  but  he  wanted  to  type. 
Every  time  he  struck  a  key,  two  went 
down  instead  of  one.  Foley’s  case 
seemed  nearly  hopeless  until  the  day 
he  sat  down  in  front  of  an  electric 
typewriter.  From  that  day,  his 
“thumbs”  began  developing  into  skill¬ 
ful  fingers,  for  all  he  needed  was  a 
typewriter  with  a  shallow  key  dip.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester,  he  brought 
me  reports  typed  for  other  classes,  with 
the  comment:  “Couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  changing  to  the  electric!” 

•  Thus  was  horn  the  inspiration  for 
what  is  l)elieved  to  be  our  first  per¬ 
sonal-use  typing  course  on  the  electric 
typewriters.  It  was  Foley’s  story  that  I 
told  my  next  group  in  personai  tvping 
when  I  asked  them  if  thev  would  like 
to  use  the  electric  machines.  Everyone 
responded  with  an  enthusiastic  yes, 
even  though  some  had  manual  type¬ 
writers  at  home. 

■  Our  Course— They  had  signed  up  for 
a  three  weeks’  summertime  j^rsonal- 
typing  course,  in  which  I  agree<l  to 
teach  them  to  operate  elec'tric  and 
manual  typewriters;  to  vvTite  letters;  to 
address  envelopes;  to  make  carbon 
copies;  to  plan  and  type  simple  tabu¬ 
lations;  to  center  vertically  and  hor¬ 
izontally;  to  erase,  crowd,  and  spread; 
and  to  type  footnotes. 

•  We  were  just  an  average  class, 
with  many  problems.  Because  we 
started  so  early  in  the  morning  (eight 
o’clock  until  ten),  we  never  did  cjuite 
begin  at  eight,  and  it  seemed  wise  to 
take  some  time  out  l)etween  periods; 
therefore,  we  did  not  have  the  full  two 
hours  scheduled  for  instniction. 

We  had  the  “hunt  and  i^eck”  artist 
who  hunted  and  pecked  on  the  job 
while  studying  with  us;  the  perfection¬ 
ist  who  insisted  everything  must  lx* 
perfect  even  if  she  had  to  l(K)k  at  her 
keys;  the  student  who  wished  to  be  as 
accomplishe<l  as  her  mother  and, 
therefore,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everv- 
thing  for  speed;  the  person  who  had 
such  p(H>r  vision  that  all  copy  material 
had  to  be  built  up  on  her  desk  to  keep 
her  from  bending  too  far  over  her 
tvpewriter.  Any  material  written  on 
the  blacklx)ard  made  her  so  nervous 


that  she  could  not  tv^x*  it  accurately. 
We  even  had  the  student  who  had  to 
lx?  absent  frequently  because  of  illness. 
■  Lesson  Schedule— In  spite  of  our 
handicaps,  we  maintained  the  follow¬ 
ing  program: 

•  Day  1.  Key  locations,  paper  inser¬ 
tion,  shift  keys,  space  bar,  posture,  and 
the  typing  of  words  and  short  sen¬ 
tences. 

•  Day  2.  Six*ed  drills  on  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  short  paragraphs;  tabular 
key,  used  in  paragraphing.  Spetxl 
range:  14  to  20  words  a  minute. 

•  Day  3  through  Day  7,  Continued 
praetdee  on  words,  sentences,  and  short 
paragraphs;  many  one-minute  timings 
with  corrective  practice;  one-minute 
timings  gradually  extended  to  three- 
minute  writings;  initiated  dictation  to 
the  typewTiter— words,  then  phrases, 
then  sentences,  then  paragraphs.  Fig¬ 
ure  keys  intT(xluctxl  on  seventh  day. 

•  Day  8.  Continued  with  many  one- 
minute  writings,  some  three-minute; 
introduced  #  $  '/r  &  (  )  and  setup  of 
a  letter. 

•  Days  9  and  10.  Strt*ssed  dictated 
drills;  tyjx*d  letter  with  carbon,  then 
tvped  same  letter  on  half-sized  station¬ 
ery;  addressed  envelopes.  Speed  range: 
19  to  39  words  a  minute. 

•  Day  11.  Centering,  lK)th  vertical 
and  horizontal;  simple  tabulation. 

•  Day  12.  C’hanged  over  to  manual 
machines. 

•  Day  13.  All  work  done  with  car¬ 
bons— stn)king  proved  excellent. 

•  Days  14  and  15.  Speed  building 
and  dictation  exercises;  ribbon  chang¬ 
ing;  making  gmxl  corrections;  crowd¬ 
ing  and  spreading;  footnotes;  outlining 
discussed  but  not  typed;  care  of  the 
typewriter  discussed;  and  niling. 

■  Peak  Lessons— The  high  spots  of  the 
work  seemed  to  be  the  first  lesson,  the 
eighth  lesson,  and  the  twelfth. 

•  That  first  le.sson  left  us  all  thrilled. 
We  had  written  short  sentences,  in¬ 
cluding  the  peri(xl,  and  developed  a 
good  paper-insertion  techni(pie.  We 
knew  how  to  set  margins.  We  found 
stroking  easy,  although  the  only  in¬ 
struction  we  had  was: 

Drop  your  hands  to  your  side.  Notice 
how  your  fingers  curl.  Now,  bring  your 
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We  Used  Electric  Typewriters  (or  a  Personal-Use  Course 


arms  up  so  that  your  fingers  fall  on  the 
home-row  keys,  ajidf  jkl;.  Stroke  the  key 
on  its  center. 

In  the  second  lesson,  our  speed 
ranged  from  14  to  20  words  a  minute. 
Every  studeirt  had  at  least  one  timed 
drill  with  only  one  error,  and  many 
had  a  perfect  drill.  We  were  all  typing 
short  paragraphs  composed  of  easy 
words  and  using  the  tabulator  key  for 
paragraphing. 

•  In  the  eighth  meeting,  we  set  up 
our  first  letter,  a  semibloeked  personal- 
business  letter.  Two  teaching  problems 
were  pre.sented  here:  (1)  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  date  line  from  the  right- 
hand  margin,  and  (2)  changing  mar¬ 
ginal  stops  for  a  two-inch  margin. 

One-minute  drills  were  given  on  the 
date  line,  inside  address,  and  saluta¬ 
tion,  the  fir.st  paragraph,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  paragraph,  including  the  compli¬ 
mentary  closing.  Tabulator  stops  were 
used  for  the  placement  of  the  date  line 
and  the  closing.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  period,  we  all  tvped  the  75-word 
letter  in  five  minutes;  some  fini.shed  in 
less  time.  The  best  letter  had  two  er¬ 
rors  in  it;  the  poorest,  seven. 

•  On  the  eleventh  day^  we  learned 
to  center  material  horizontally  and 
vertically.  Additional  practice  was 
given  on  the  tabular  key  by  using  it  to 
find  the  center  point  of  our  line  of 
writing  when  centering  material  hori¬ 
zontally.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  we 
had  typed  a  title  page,  centering  the 
material  both  horizontally  and  verti¬ 
cally. 

■  The  Change  to  Manuals— It  was  with 
some  perturbation  that  I  faced  the  chiss 
on  the  twelfth  lesson.  This  was  the  day 
we  had  l)een  waiting  for:  We  were 
changing  to  the  manual  machines. 

Remembering  one  of  the  skeptical 
comments  made  to  me,  “Those  poor 
kids— when  you  change  them  from  the 
electrics  to  the  manuals!  Better  be  sure 
the  manuals  are  in  perfect  working 
order,”  I  had  checked  every  manual  the 
day  Indore;  so  I  knew  that  each  ma¬ 
chine  was  all  right. 

•  We  began  the  lesson  by  setting 
our  marginal  stops  and  with  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  carriage  throw.  Releas¬ 
ing  the  carriage  did  not  involve  any¬ 


thing  new,  as  the  carriage-release 
device  is  the  same  on  both  the  electrics 
and  the  manuals.  We  practiced  car¬ 
riage-return  drills  until  carriages  were 
being  returned  with  ease— it  didn’t 
take  long;  it  was  all  accomplished  in 
alx)ut  ten  minutes,  and  then  we  were 
ready  for  stroking  drills. 

First,  a  drill  on  the  home-row  keys 
and  the  reaches.  Each  member  struck 
a  home-row  key  once;  paused;  then 
struck  the  same  key  five  times  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  count  of  i  2  3  4  5; 
then  executed  the  reaches  as: 

f  fffff  rrf  fvf 

Up  and  down  the  keyboard  we  went; 
no  comments,  no  frowns,  no  agitation 
or  groans.  Everv  one  busy.  It  was  so 
easy;  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  could 
be  so  .simple. 

•  Next,  we  typed  short  phrases 
“down  the  page”  ( which  gave  us  plenty 
of  additional  practice  on  the  carriage 
throw).  After  phrases,  we  typed  short 
sentences,  gradually  increasing  the 
length  of  the  sentences  to  sixty-five 
strokes.  By  this  time,  we  were  return¬ 
ing  the  carriage  with  real  expertness; 
no  false  reaches  for  the  carriage-return 
key. 

•  During  the  second  hour,  we  prac¬ 
ticed  on  straight-copy  material,  stop¬ 
ping  Ijetween  timed  drills  whenever  it 
seemed  desirable  to  do  some  corrective 
practice.  The  material  we  used  for 
straight  copy  was  taken  from  Kimball 
Contest  Copy— the  story  about  fishing. 
On  the  half-minute  writings,  speed  was 
soon  equal  to  that  of  the  electrics;  it 
dropped  from  one  to  four  words  a 
minute  on  the  one-minute  writings.  The 
control  was  not  so  good  as  it  had  been 
on  the  electrics,  however. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  one 
student  .said  the  three-minute  drills 
.seemed  much  longer  than  they  had  on 
the  electric.  Another  said  she  felt  an 
ache  in  her  forearm.  All  preferred  the 
electrics  to  the  manuals,  the  ease  of 
stroking  being  the  principal  reason  for 
the  preference. 

■  Winding  Up  the  Applications— We 
used  carbon  paper  with  all  the  drills  in 
our  thirteenth  meeting;  and,  in  every 
case,  the  copies  showed  even  stroking. 


The  session  was  devoted  to  speed  drills 
and  corrective  practice,  dictation  to  the 
machine,  and  drills  on  the  remaining 
special  characters.  Speed  now  equaled 
that  obtained  on  the  electric  typewriter, 
and  our  control  improved. 

•  In  meetings  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
there  was  little  opportunity  to  stress 
speed  development.  Typing  rates  were 
ranging  from  25  to  41  words  a  minute. 
During  these  lessons  we  changed  rib¬ 
bons,  erased,  and  learned  how  to  crowd 
and  .spread,  and  to  type  footnotes.  One 
student  asked  about  ruling  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  so  we  had  a  lesson  in  ruling. 
Three-minute  and  five^minute  writings 
were  given  in  these  lessons. 

B  They  Preferred  Electrics  —  Every 
member  of  the  class  agreed  that  he 
would  recommend  a  personal-use  typ¬ 
ist  to  begin  his  work  on  an  electric 
typewriter.  The  reasons  they  gave  for 
this  recommendation  were: 

A  beginner  has  less  to  worry  about  while 
learning  the  keyboiud. 

He  builds  speed  quickly. 

Less  fatiguing  to  begin  on  the  electric 
typewriter. 

Electric  typewriters  are  faster  and  easier 
to  type  on. 

Less  pressure  is  required  on  the  electric 
than  on  the  manual,  and  thus  you  type 
much  sooner.  Being  able  to  progress  so 
rapidly  spurred  me  on. 

Easier  to  handle  the  shift  key  on  the 
electric,  and  of  course  the  carriage  return 
can’t  be  compared  with  the  manual. 

The  electric  typewriter  gave  me  a  psy¬ 
chological  as  well  as  a  mechanical  lift. 

•  Comparing  the  results  from  this 
class  with  those  of  classes  previously 
instructed  only  on  the  manuals,  one 
could  not  help  but  observe  that,  al¬ 
though  the  automatization  of  the 
reaches  requires  the  same  type  of  drills 
on  the  electric  as  on  the  manual,  con¬ 
fidence  is  built  faster  on  the  electric 
and  that  the  electric  typewriter  seems 
4o  eliminate  heavy  stroking,  develop¬ 
ing  a  stroking  technique  that  transfers 
easily  to  the  manual  machine.  The  class 
required  fewer  breaks  for  relaxation. 

It  is  much  easier  to  transfer  from  the 
electric  to  the  manual  than  one  would 
anticipate,  and  the  change  can  be  made 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Foley 
made  it  on  his  own! 
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MILTON  BRIGGS,  Bookkeeping  Editor 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  sponsored  by 
Business  Education  World  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  business  teachers  all  over  the 
world,  officially  begins  today  and  closes 
March  7,  1952.  Teachers  should  clip 
the  coupon  on  page  287  to  send  for 
reprints  of  the  problem.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  and  contest  rules  are  given 
in  this  article,  and  the  official  contest 
problem  is  on  page  286. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  prizes  oflFered  this  year,  the 
unusual  aspects  of  the  PETER  PENNY- 
PACKER  problem,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  contest  rules.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  anticipates  the  largest 
number  of  student  contestants  in  the 
history  of  this  annual  world-wide  book¬ 
keeping  classic. 

The  contest  is  conducted  in  three  di¬ 
visions— one  for  public  high  schools, 
one  for  parochial  high  schools,  and  one 
for  business  schools  and  colleges— with 
identical  prizes  offered  in  each  division. 
■  Hundreds  of  Prizes— BEW  sponsors 
this  contest  each  year  to  provide  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  with  effective  class¬ 
room  motivation. 

Students  who  remain  indifferent  to 
admonition,  grading,  pep  talks,  and 
ordinary  devices  respond  encouraging¬ 
ly  to  the  exciting  appeal  of  this  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest.  BEW 
spurs  this  interest  by  offering  a  great 
number  of  prizes  for  individuals, 
“clubs”  (teams  of  10  or  more),  teach¬ 
ers,  and  schools,  in  addition  to  provid¬ 
ing  achievement  certificates  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  a  satisfactory  entry. 

•  Prizes  for  Teachers.  A  personal 
prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded  to  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  teams  that 
win  first  and  second  places.  A  prize  of 
$5  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  team  winning  third 
place.  • 

To  the  teacher  or  teachers  whose 
teams  achieve  a  composite  score  of  275 
(out  of  a  possible  300  points),  a  $3 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  superior 
merit.  The  teacher  or  teachers  sub¬ 
mitting  the  largest  club  in  the  contest, 
will  be  awarded  a  $5  prize. 


In  addition  to  these  prizes,  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates,  suitable  for 
framing  and  display  in  the  classroom, 
will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose  club 
ratings  merit  these  awards.  Gold-seal 
certificates  will  be  awarded  for  a  com¬ 
posite  rating  of  275  or  better;  red-seal 
certificates  for  a  composite  rating  of 
250-274;  and  blue-seal  certificates  for 
a  score  of  215-249. 

•  Prizes  for  Groups.  A  silver  loving 
cup  will  be  given  as  a  permanent 
trophv  to  the  winning  club  in  each 
division— a  testimonial  to  outstanding 
teaching  accomplishment.  Remember 
that  ten  or  more  participants  are  re¬ 
quired  for  club  rating. 

•  Prizes  for  Students.  To  the  300 
students  who  submit  the  most  out¬ 
standing  papers,  the  gold  and  French 
enamel  O.B.E.  Superior  Pin  will  be 
awarded.  Moreover,  an  attractive  In¬ 
ternational  Bookkeeping  Contest  Cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  awarded  to  each  student 
whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  busi¬ 
ness  standard,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  his  club  wins  a  prize. 

■  Contest  Rules— 

•  Contest  Material.  Only  the  official 
contest  problem,  published  on  page 
286,  may  be  used. 

•  Club  Entries.  Ten  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  constitute  a  club 
to  be  enter^  in  any  division.  Only 
one  club  may  be  entered  by  any  one 
school,  but  the  students  of  one  or 
more  teachers  may  combine  their  work 
into  one  club  representing  the  school. 
All  team  entries  are  automatically  en¬ 
tered  for  the  individual  awards.  Schools 
having  fewer  than  ten  bookkeeping 
students  may  enter  them  for  individual 
awards  and  contest  certificates  but  not 
for  club  prizes.  Be  sure  to  specify  in 
which  division— puhMc  high  school,  pa¬ 
rochial  high  school,  or  collegiate— 
your  school  is  to  he  entered. 

•  Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  con¬ 
test  expenses  and  to  cover  the  cost  of 
issuing  two-color  certificates  to  every 
student  whose  paper  meets  an  accept¬ 
able  .  business  standard,  a  fee  of  10 
cents  will  be  required  for  each  student 
who.  enters. 


The  Official  Contest 
Problem 


PETER  PENNYPACKER’S 
UNBALANCED  TRIAL  BALANCE 
December  31,  1951 


Accounting  and  Legal  Fees  $  270.00 


Accounts  Payable  .  1883.99 

Accounts  Recievable  17720.34 

Advertising  Expense  .  .  987.99 

Cash  .  4102.23 

Delivery  Expence  . . .  868.03 

Delivery  Trucks  .  .  . .  4727.93 

Employees’  Income  Taxes 

Payable  .  235.90 

Heat  and  Light  .  218.67 

Mashinery  .  .  2514.72 

Merchandise  Inventry  12630.17 

Office  Furniture  .  531.65 

Office  Supplies  Used  .  164.85 

Old-Age  Insuranse  Tax  .  301.56 

Payroll  .  24263.59 

Peter  Pennypacker,  Capitol  35181.15 

P.  Pennypacker,  Drawing 

(debit)  .  9319.26 

Petty  Cash  ‘ .  75.00 

Prepaid  Insurance  . ! .  2028.19 

Prepaid  Taxes  . '  30.45 

Purchases  .  . . . ;  34079.36 

Rent  Expense  .  520.00 

Repairs  Expense  .  131.27 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  ....  481.51 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Delivery  Trucks  .  607.70 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Office  Furniture  .  259.39 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

Machinery  .  1584.30 

Sales  .  77209.86 

Sales  Allowances  .  439.92 

Sales  Returns .  77.68 

Selling  Expense  .  303.96 

State  Unemployment  Taxes  .  485.27 

•  State  Unemployment  Taxes 

Payable  .  144.59 

Taxes  .  303.94 

Telephon  and  Telegraph  ...  241.42 

Tool  Expense  132.07 

Transportation  on  Purchaces  .  118.87 
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INTERNATIONAL 

BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


•  Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of 
each  solution  must  bear  the  following 
information  clearly  printed  or  typed: 
Student’s  name;  teacher’s  name;  name 
of  school;  city,  postal  zone,  and  state. 

•  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes 
March  7,  1952.  Papers  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  or  before  midnight  of  that 
date. 

•  Entry  Form.  The  form  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  BEW  by  using  the  coupon 
on  page  287. 

Send  entry  blank  and  remittance  in 
full  with  contest  papers.  Make  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to  Business 
Education  World.  Do  not  send  cadi 
in  unregistered  mail. 

•  Shijmient.  Solutions  and  all  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  addressed: 
Business  Education  World,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  New  York.  Do  not  roll  or 
fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or 
first-class  mail. 

•  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners 
will  be  notified  and  prizes  awarded  as 
soon  as  the  judges  have  made  their  de¬ 
cisions,  but  no  complete  official  report 
of  the  contest  can  be  supplied  except 
that  which  is  published  in  the  June 
issue  of  BEW.  Student  certificates  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  students’ 
solutions  have  been  graded.  All  papers 
become  the  property  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 

•  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores. 
Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  an  equal 
chance  to  win  in  this  contest  through 
the  use  of  a  composite  score.  The  com¬ 
posite  score  will  be  compiled  on  the 
following  basis:  (a)  the  percentage  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  class  or 
classes  submitting  papers;  plus  (h)  the 
percentage  of  papers  submitt^  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard; 
plus  (c)  the  percentage  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  that  rank  as  superior.  Total  pos¬ 
sible  score:  300. 

•  Grading  Considerations.  Students* 
papers  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points:  Accuracy,  penmanship,  atten¬ 
tion  to  instructions,  neatness  (careful 
erasures,  no  marked-over  figures,  gen¬ 


eral  good  appearance),  and  correct 
spelling. 

•  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will 
be  Milton  Briggs,  Florence  E.  Ulrich, 
Claudia  Garvey,  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

•  Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who 
wish  their  students  to  have  individual 
copies  of  the  Official  Contest  Problem 
can  purchase  reprints  of  it  from  BEW 
at  5  cents  a  copy.  One  copy  of  the 
Problem  reprint  will  be  sent  free  to 
teachers  on  request  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Re¬ 
prints  may  be  ordered  when  sending 
for  your  entry  blank. 

•  Special  Note.  In  the  International 
Contest,  all  students’  papers  are  to  be 
sent  to  New  York  for  examination  by 
the  judges.  In  the  monthly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  contests,  only  the  one  best  paper  is 
to  be  sent  us  from  each  school. 

■  The  Official  Contest  Problem— Book¬ 
keeping  students  everywhere!  Can  you 
balance  an  unbalanced  trial  balance? 
Do  you  know  the  proper  classification 
for  accounts,  the  correct  order  for  list¬ 
ing  account  titles  in  a  trial  balance?  Do 
you  know  which  accounts  normally 
show  a  debit  balance,  and  which  nor¬ 
mally  show  a  credit  balance?  Can  you 
detect  errors  in  the  spelling  of  account 
titles? 

If  you  can  answer  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  with  either  “Yes”  or  “I’d  like  to 
try,”  the  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest  problem  this  year  provides  you 
with  a  great  opportunity.  You  and  your 
classmates,  with  the  help  of  your  teach¬ 


er,  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  valu¬ 
able  prizes  and  win  recognition  for 
your  school.  Everyone  who  can  solve 
the  contest  problem  correctly  will  be 
awarded  a  worth-while  Certificate  of 
Achievement  to  show  his  parents,  in¬ 
terested  friends,  and  prospective  em¬ 
ployers.  Everyone  can  win! 

•  Directions.  Opposite  in  alpha¬ 

betic  order  is  the  list  of  account  titles 
and  amounts  that  made  up  the  trial 
balance  of  PETER  PENNYPACKER 
on  December  31,  1951.  PETER 

PENNYPACKER  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
prosperous  plumbing  and  heating  busi¬ 
ness.  From  the  information  given,  you 
are  to  prepare  his  trial  balance.  Us^ 
pen  and  ink  and  regular  two-column 
journal  paper,  or  white  paper  x 

11)  properly  ruled.  List  the  accounts 
in  order,  according  to  classification: 
Assets,  Liabilities,  Proprietorship,  In¬ 
come,  Costs,  and  Expenses.  List  ex¬ 
pense  account  titles  in  alphabetic  or¬ 
der.  There  are  eight  errors  for  you  to 
correct  in  the  spelling  of  account  titles. 

•  Helpful  Hints.  A  “reserve”  ac¬ 
count  is  usually  classified  as  a  “minus 
asset”  and  should  follow  its  related  as¬ 
set  account  in  the  trial  balance.  The 
word  “receivable”  in  an  account  title 
denotes  an  asset;  the  word  “payable” 
designates  a  liability.  A  prepaid  item  is 
an  asset.  Transportation  on  Purchases 
is  classified  as  a  cost  account,  and 
should  be  listed  in  the  trial  balance 
after  Purchases.  Taxes  and  Deprecia¬ 
tion  are  expense  accounts. 


Awards  Dept.,  Business  Education  World,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36  | 

1.  I  plon  to  enter  approximately  .  students  in  the  1952  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  | 

Send  me  contest  entry  blanks  as  soon  as  contest  rules  permit.  j 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher's  copy,  please  send,  at  5  cents  each,  .  student  reprints  of  j 

the  bookkeeping  contest  problem  as'  early  as  cantest  rules  permit.  Remittance  for  reprints  i 

enclosed:  $ .  i 

Name  . | 

School  .  I 

School  oddress  .  i 

_ I 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  5: 

Put  Films  to  Work  in  Your  Bookkeeping  Classes! 
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DR.  )  MARSHALL  HANNA  and  MARY  VIRGINIA  MOORE 
Ohio  State  University 


ONE  PICTURE,  IS  WRlft  A 


V  'Z 

M'My. 


ft UNDRED  WORDS . . .  ^ 

II DS  %//!  ' 


•  Points  ou  t  re  la  t  i  onshi  ps 
•Compresses  complete |f 
cycle  into  minutes... 

•Enlarges  forms . 

records  and  maps 

•Provides  an  easily 
reproduced  record  4^^, 


S!5P«|satient 


•  MOTION  PICTURES  •  FILM  STRIPS  •  SLIDES 


Said  the  Authors: 


“We  thivk  the  major  cotUribution  that  thus  article  makes 
is  in  the  lisi  of  recommended  films.  The  films  are  clas¬ 
sified  by  topics.  To  our  knowledfi,e,  there  has  been  no  similar  list  published. 
While  reviews  of  films  have  been  plentiful,  no  effort  luis  been  nuide  heretofme 
to  screen  every  film  and  organize  them  all  on  a  topic  sequence.  We  previewed 
each  of  the  films— and  many,  many  others  that  we  do  nt>t  believe  merit  listinft— 
in  this  compilation." 


How  would  vou  like  to  take  your 
hookkeeping  students  on  a  tour  {all 
e.xpcnses  paid)  of  one  of  the  largest  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  United  States? 

You  will  begin  the  tour  with  a  visit 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  raw  materials  processed  by 
the  corporation  are  produced.  The  tour 
group  will  follow  the  raw  materials  on 
their  way  to  the  corporation  plants 
and  will  watch  them  processed  into 
finished  products.  Your  students  will 
then  be  the  guests  of  the  president  of 
the  corporation  in  his  office.  He  will 
explain  what  a  corporation  is,  who 
owns  the  corporation,  and  how  it  is 
managed.  Since  your  class  is  a  b(K)k- 
keeping  class,  the  comptroller  of  the 
corporation  will  explain  and  visualize, 
with  appropriate  illustrations,  each 
item  on  the  corporation  balance  sheet. 

In  24  minutes,  in  your  own  class¬ 
room,  you  can  take  your  bookkeeping 
students  on  such  a  tour,  through  the 
medium  of  the  motion-picture  film, 
“Operation  ’46.”  This  tour  is  but 
one  of  the  many  valuable  educational 
experiences  available  to  your  class 
through  films  and  filmstrips. 

■  More  and  More  Visualization— The 
use  of  films  and  filmstrips  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  classroom  continues  to  grow. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
tinued  growth. 

•  First,  the  number  and  variety  of 
worth-while  films  related  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing  instruction  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  Although  the  number  of  films  is 
•Still  limited,  compared  to  that  to  be  had 
in  other  subject  areas,  additional  films 
become  available  each  year.  The  ac¬ 
companying  list  .shows  that  there  are 
appropriate  films  and  filmstrips  avail¬ 
able  for  many  bookkeeping  topics. 

•  The  second  reason  for  increasing 
attention  to  films  and  filmstrips  in 
bookkeeping  instruction  is  that  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  their  values  and 
how  to  use  them  effectively. 

■  Films  May  Be  Used  in  Many  Ways— 
What  can  films  and  filmstrips  do  for 
your  l>ookeeping  instruction? 

•  They  can  increase  interest  by 
helping  your  students  see  the  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  bookkeeping.  Such 
films  as  “Bookkeeping  and  You”  and 
“B(M)kkeeping  and  Accounting”  were 
developed  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
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They  will  help  your  eourse  to  get  off  to 
a  good  start. 

•  They  can  serve  as  suhsiitutes  for 
field  trips.  First-hand  observations  are 
generally  better  than  observ'ations 
through  the  eyes  of  the  camera,  but 
first-hand  observations  are  not  always 
possible.  Snell  films  as  “Operation 
’46,”  “Fred  Meets  a  Bank,”  and  “What 
Is  a  (Corporation?”  provide,  in  some 
respects,  an  even  better  learning  experi¬ 
ence  than  comparable  field  trips  be¬ 
cause  they  conserve  pupil  and  teacher 
time,  they  are  well  planned,  they  pro¬ 
vide  close-np  observation  of  desired 
aspects,  and  they  have  unlimited  geo¬ 
graphical  and  time-range  possibilities. 

•  They  can  be  used  effectively  for 
review  lessons.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  review  certain  bookkeep¬ 
ing  procedures  by  blackboard  demon¬ 
stration  within  a  45-  or  5()-minute 
class  period.  Through  the  use  of  such 
filmstrips  as  “(Closing  the  Books,”  the 
“Accounting  (Cycle,”  and  others,  the 
students  can  be  taken  through  the 
entire  procedure  within  one  class  pe¬ 
riod.  Such  filmstrips  are  excellent  for 
helping  the  students  to  see  relation¬ 
ships  and  to  gain  a  perspective  of  the 
complete  operation. 

•  They  can  be  used  to  improve 
remedial  work  in  the  basic  skills.  Many 
students  need  remedial  work  in  inter¬ 
est  calculations  when  studying  notes 
receivable  and  notes  payable.  A  visu¬ 
alized  approach  to  interest  calculations, 
as  presented  in  the  film  “Per  Cent  in 
Everyday  Life”  and  the  filmstrip 
“Interest— 6()-Day-6%  Method,”  is  eco¬ 
nomical  of  time  and  is  an  effective 
way  of  providing  remedial  work.  The 
film,  “Improving  Your  Handwriting,” 
is  e(jnallv  effective  in  providing  hand¬ 
writing  remedial  instniction.  This  film 
might  be  profitably  shown  two  or  more 
times  during  the  school  vear. 

•  They  can  be  valuable  in  present¬ 
ing^  and  summarizing  new  bookkeeping 
topics.  Films  should  be  recognized  as 
teaching  aids.  They  cannot  replace  the 
teacher,  the  textb(K)k,  or  other  teaching 
aids.  However,  such  filmstrips  as 
“Posting,”  “How  to  Balance  Accounts,” 
“Bank  Reconciliation,”  and  many  others 
may  be  used  ( 1 )  to  introduce  topics, 
(2)  to  supplement  the  classroom  dem¬ 
onstration,  or  (3)  to  summarize  the 
topic  after  it  has  been  presented  and 
demonstrated. 

■  A  Selected  List  of  Films— The  listed 
films  and  filmstrips  are  recommended 
by  the  writers  for  use  in  bookkeeping. 
They  are  classified  according  to  high 
.school  bookkeeping  topics.  The  list  is 
selective,  having  been  compiled  after 
the  writers  had  previewed  all  available 
films  who.se  titles  indicated  anv  rela¬ 
tion  to  bookkeeping  instruction. 

Only  those  films  have  bt'en  recom- 
meiuh'd  the  content  of  which  corre¬ 


lates  with  bookkeeping— that  present 
accurate  material— that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  previewers,  justify  the  time  re- 
(piired  to  present  them— that  are  of  a 
(juality  of  production  satisfactory  for 
class  use. 

All  motion-picture  films  listed  are 
16mm;  all  filmstrips,  36mm. 

RECOMMENDED  FILMS  AND 
FILMSTRIPS 

■  Introduction  to  Bookkeeping— 
Bookkeepitif'  and  Ycm.  (Coronet,  1947, 

11  min.,  sound  film.)  The  .story  centers 
about  students  in  a  typical  high  .school 
bookkeeping  classroom.  The  reason  that 
each  student  is  taking  the  course  is  por¬ 
trayed.  The  value  of  b(H)keeping  for  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  is  shown. 

Bookkeeping  ami  Accounting.  (Carl  F. 
Mahnke  Productions,  1945,  10  min.,  sound 
film. )  The  subject  of  accounting  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  simplest  form  by  showing  how 
to  keep  a  home  budget.  The  film  then 
shows  how  records  are  kept  in  both  small 
and  large  companies  and  the  different 
kinds  of  jobs  a  b(x)kkeeper  may  perform 
in  a  small  business.  Opportunities  in  cost 
accounting,  criminal-investigation  account¬ 
ing,  and  certified  public  accounting  are  in¬ 
dicated. 

■  Journalizing  (General  Journal),  Post¬ 
ing,  and  the  Trial  Balance— 

The  Journal— First  Lesson.  (BEVA.  1946, 
filmstrip.)  Explains  the  daily  recording  of 
business  transactions  in  a  simple  two-col¬ 
umn  journal. 

Bookkeeping  Cycle  Part  I:  Recording 
and  Posiing  the  Opening  Entry.  (SVE, 
1949,  filmstrip,  color.)  Shows  the  record¬ 
ing  of  the  opening  entry  and  the  posting 
of  the  opening  entry  to  the  ledger. 

Posting  —  One  Jourmil,  One  Ledger. 
(BE\^\,  1946,  filmstrip.)  Explains  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  posting  entries 
from  the  general  journal  to  the  ledger. 

Bookkee])ing  Cycle  Part  II:  Recording 
Transactions  in  the  Jourmil,  Po.siing  to  the 
Ledger,  ami  Preparing  a  Trial  Balance. 
(SVE,  1949,  filmstrip,  color.)  Covers  re¬ 
cording  tran.sactions  in  the  general  journal, 
posting  journal  entries  to  the  ledger,  and 
proving  the  eciuality  of  debits  and  credits 
in  the  ledger  with  a  trial  balance. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Errors. 
(BEVA,  195(),  filmstrip.)  Shows  how  to 
locate,  correct,  and  avoid  errors.  Inte¬ 
grated  cartoon  treatment.  Problems  and 
solutions. 

■  Financial  Reports— 

Operation  '46.  (General  Mills,  Inc.,  1946, 
24  min.,  .sound  film,  color.)  This  film  ex¬ 
plains  the  year’s  financial  operation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills.  The  relationship  of  owners, 
management,  employees,  and  farmers  is 
emphasized  in  the  film.  The  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
fiscal  year  are  explained  in  detail. 

■  Closing  Entries  (Service  Type  of 
Business)— 

Bookkeeping  Cycle— Part  III.  (SVE, 
1949,  filmstrip.)  The  steps  involved  in  the 
work  of  a  ser\icc-tvpe  business  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  period  are  shown. 

■  Ruling  and  Balancing  Accounts— 
How  to  Balance  Accounts.  ( BEVA, 

1947,  filmstrip.)  Shows  why,  when,  and 
how  accounts  are  balanced. 

■  Handwriting— 

Improve  Your  Handwriting.  (Coronet, 
1949,  10  min.,  .sound  film.)  The  film  points 
out  how  to  improve  handwriting  through 
emphasis  on  correct  po.sture,  manner  of 
holding  the  pen,  correct  slant,  word  spac¬ 


ing,  and  careful  formation  of  letter  align¬ 
ment. 

■  Banking  Transactions— 

Fred  Meets  a  Bank.  (Coronet,  1947,  11 
min.,  sound  film,  black  and  white  or 
color.)  Fred,  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
old,  opens  a  savings  account,  receives  in¬ 
formation  on  the  savings  and  loan  features 
of  the  bank,  takes  a  tour  of  the  bank,  and 
learns  about  the  various  phases  of  bank¬ 
ing  as  a  community  service. 

The  Proper  Hamlling  of  Checks.  (Young 
America  Films,  Inc.,  1951,  film.strip,  color.) 
This  film.strip  explains  the  function  of  the 
check  and  traces  the  complete  history  of 
the  check  through  a  tyi^ical  business  trans¬ 
action  from  the  time  the  check  is  made  out 
until  it  reaches  the  maker’s  bank.  It  shows 
how  to  make  out  a  check  properly  and  tells 
how  the  check  is  handled  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  pnK-edures  of  the  payer  and  the  payee. 

Banks  and  Credit.  (Coronet,  1947,  10 
min.,  sound  film. )  The  film  shows  a  girl 
making  a  savings  deposit  and  explains 
what  happens  to  the  money;  shows  book¬ 
keeping  machines  at  work;  depicts  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  deposits  and  withdrawals  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  balances. 

Bank  Reconciliation.  (BEVA,  1950,  film¬ 
strip.)  Account  and  statement  form.  Cor¬ 
rections  entered  in  checkbook  and  journal¬ 
ized.  Some  cartoons,  problems,  solutions. 
Complete  visualization  of  bank  statements, 
cancelled  checks,  check  stubs  and  debit 
and  credit  memos. 

■  Petty  Cash  Records— 

Petty  Cash  System.  (BEVA,  1950,  film¬ 
strip.  )  Shows  how  to  establish,  operate, 
summarize,  and  replenish  a  petty  cash  fund. 

■  Subsidiary  Ledgers— 

Controlling  Accounts  —  Introduction. 
(BEVA.  1948,  filmstrip.)  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  using  only  one  ledger  lure  explained 
and  illustrated.  The  general  ledger,  ac- 
counts-receivable  ledger,  and  accounts- 
payable  ledger  are  u.sed  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  system  of  controlling  accounts. 
Detailed  steps  in  .setting  up  subsidiary 
ledgers  and  accounts  are  shown. 

■  Notes  Receivable  and  Notes  Pay¬ 
able— 

Interest— 60-Day-6%  Method,  Part  1. 
(BEVA,  1949,  filmstrip.)  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  filmstrip  is  to  explain  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  use  of  the  60-day-6%  method 
of  computing  interest. 

Interest— 60-Day-6%  Method,  Part  11. 
(BEVA,  1950,  filmstrip.)  The  first  few 
frames  review  the  60-day-6%  method  of 
computing  interest;  then  interest  for  rates 
other  than  6  per  cent  are  explained  and 
illustrated. 

Per  Cent  in  Everyday  Life.  (Coronet, 
1948,  10  min.,  sound  film.)  The  film  ex¬ 
plains  how  useful  a  working  knowledge  of 
per  cent  can  be  to  an  individual.  Among 
the  problems  illustrated  are  commissions, 
taxes,  and  intere.st. 

The  Trade  Acceptance.  (Young  America’ 
Films,  Inc.,  1951,  filmstrip,  color.)  The  na¬ 
ture  and  function  of  the  trade  acceptance 
in  business  is  explained.  The  filmstrip  traces 
the  complete  historv  of  a  trade  acceptance 
through  a  typical  business  transaction.  It 
shows  how  to  prepare  a  trade  acceptance 
correctlv  and  how  the  trade  acceptance  is 
handled  in  the  bookkeeping  procedures  of 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

■  Corporation  Records— 

What  Is  a  Corfioration?  (Coronet,  1949, 

10  min.,  sound  film.)  The  film  explains  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  t)f  a  corporaticu.  The  steps  in 
setting  up  a  corporation  are  carefully  pre¬ 
sented. 

■  Machine  Bookkeeping— 

Accounting  and  Calculating  Machines. 
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)  Marshall  Hanna  is  president  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon.  This  is  his  sixth  contri* 
bution  to  BEW’s  bookkeeping  series. 


(Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  1948,  12  min., 
sound  film. )  The  first  part  of  the  film  pre¬ 
sents  calculating  and  accounting  machines. 
The  remainder  of  the  film  shows,  in  an 
animated  sequence,  a  comparison  between 
hand-bookkeeping  methods  and  machine¬ 
accounting  methods.  The  various  types  of 
modern  accounting  machines  are  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  sees  what 
the  machine  is  like  and  the  kind  of  work 
it  performs. 

■  Addresses— 

Business  Education  Visual  Aids  (BEVA), 
104  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet 
Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Carl  F.  Mahnke  Productions,  215  East 
Third  Street,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 

Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  Box  1127, 
Modesto,  California 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
(SVE),  1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway,  Chi¬ 
cago  14,  Illinois 

Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

■  Some  Practical  Suggestions— The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  films  and  filmstrips  de¬ 
pends,  in  part,  on  the  way  they  are 
used. 

•  1.  Establish  a  card  file  on  films 
and  filmstrips.  Data  for  the  card  file 
are  obtained  from  your  preview  of  the 
film  and  from  class  reactions.  The  film 
card  should  include  such  descriptive 
data  as  the  title,  running  time,  source, 
and  rental  fee  (if  any).  The  card 
should  also  indicate  the  exact  point  in 
the  bookkeeping  course  when  the  film 
or  filmstrip  may  best  be  used,  special 
instructions  that  should  be  given  to  the 
students  previous  to  the  presentation, 
and  questions  presented  by  students 
following  the  use  of  the  film.  Such  a 
card  file  will  make  future  use  of  the 
film  convenient  and  effective. 

•  2.  Observe  sound  principles  of 
film  projection.  (1)  The  screen  and 
projector  should  be  made  ready  for  use 


before  class  time.  The  projector  should 
be  tested  and  focused.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  class,  the  type  of 
screen,  and  the  shape  of  the  room  will 
determine  the  distance  between  the 
projector  and  the  screen.  The  screen 
should  be  placed  at  least  six  feet  from 
t  '.e  front  row  of  chairs. 

(2)  Chairs  must  be  confined  to  a 
60-degree  angle,  if  students  are  to  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  picture. 

(3)  The  room  ventilation  should  be 
checked. 

(4)  Fasten  electric  cords  a/ong 
walls,  to  prevent  tripping;  .set  up  the 
speaker  in  a  cornei,  to  decrea.se  echoes; 
and  locate  the  screen  away  from  the 
door,  to  lessen  the  disturbance  of  late 
arrivals. 

•  3.  Train  a  student  to  operate  the 
slide-film  projector.  By  using  a  student 
operator,  the  instructor  is  free  to  dis¬ 
cuss  each  slide.  Bv  using  a  pointer, 
the  instructor  may  direct  the  student.s’ 
attention  to  special  items  on  the  screen. 

•  4.  Plan  the  discussion  period.  Plan 
the  time  of  the  pre.sentation  so  that  a 
discussion  period  is  always  possible 
immediately  after  the  showing  of  the 
film.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  film 
may  be  lost  if  the  discussion  period 
must  be  postponed  until  the  next  school 
day. 

•  5.  Make  full  use  of  instructional 
guide  sheets.  Guide  sheets  have  been 
prepared  to  accompany  a  number  of 
films.  These  sheets  suggest  proce¬ 
dures  for  eflFective  use  of  the  film.  In 
general,  the  guide  sheets  outline  plans 
for  a  preliminary  discussion  period, 
give  a  summary  of  the  film,  suggest 
discussion  questions  follow'ing  the 
.showing  of  the  film,  and  suggest  addi¬ 
tional  study  projects. 

•  6.  Repeat  showing  of  films.  After 
a  film  has  been  .showm  and  discus.sed, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  show  the  film 
a  second  time.  This  repetition  will  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
answers  to  questions  that  may  have 
resulted  from  the  class  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  initial  showing.  During 
the  second  showing,  the  students  may 
ob.serve  more  closely  aspects  that  were 
overlooked  on  the  first  showing. 

•  7.  Build  a  bookkeeping  film  li¬ 
brary  for  your  school.  Films  must  be 
available  and  easily  accessible  when 
needed.  By  iruHsting  that  a  small 
amount  be  budgeted  each  year  for  the 
purchase  of  bookkeeping  films  and 
filmstrips,  a  modest  film  library  may  be 
built  up.  Filmstrips  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  approximately  $5  a  strip. 
The  use  of  the  filmstrip  for  one  or  two 
classes  each  year  would  justifv  such  a 
small  expenditure.  In  schools  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  classes,  the  purchase  of  the  more 
expensive  motion-picture  films  could 
be  justified. 


SCHOOLS 


■  C^hicago  Examinations— Teachers  for 
the  Chicago  public  schools  are  selected 
hv  the  examination  process.  Examina¬ 
tions  for  teachers  of  business  training 
and  of  shorthand  will  be  held  on  April 
28.  The  names  of  those  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  will  be  placed  ou  an  eligible  list 
from  which  teachers  will  be  appointed 
in  order  of  merit. 

•  Requirements:  (Candidates  must 
he  American  citizens,  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  48,  and  hold  a  college  degree. 
The  professional  training  of  a  candi¬ 
date  must  include  at  least  fifteen  se¬ 
mester  hours  of  education,  with  either 
a  three-semester-hour  course  in  practice 
teaching  or  two  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  an  accredited  high  sc1uk)1. 
In  addition,  candidates  must  have  a 
college  major  in  business  with  a  spe¬ 
cialization  in  the  particular  field.  Pro¬ 
spective  candidates  should  address  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
Room  242,  228  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

■  Montana  School  Contests  —  You 
wrmld  not  ordinarily  think  that  the 
founding  of  a  new  organization  of  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  would  have  an  impact  on 
the  secondary-school  program  of  a  state, 
but  such  is  the  case  in  Montana:  The 
Business  College  Association  of  Mon¬ 
tana  has  been  formed;  and  one  of  its 
major  activities  is  the  sponsorship  of 
state-wide  commercial  contests. 

Last  spring  the  new  organization 
conducted  its  first  tests.  Because  of  the 
size  of  the  state,  the  tests  were  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  traveling  team  of  five  busi¬ 
ness-school  staff  members;  E.  T. 
Aasheim  (Modern  Business  College), 
Howard  Porter  (Billings  Birsiness 
College),  Ettabel  Aasheim  (Modern 
B  C.),  Rus.sell  C0NKI.IN  (Great  Falls 
Commercial  College),  and  J.  L.  Scott 
(Butte  Business  College).  TTiey  admin¬ 
istered  the  tests  in  ten  different  cities 
in  Montana— Butte,  Manhattan,  Great 
Falls,  Mis.soula,  Kalispell,  Glasgow, 
Chinook,  Baker,  Sidney,  and  Billings. 
More  than  300  contestants  took  part. 
Prizes  were  trophies,  adding  machines, 
and  typewriters. 

■  Business  Machines— To  ease  the 
growing  shortage  of  trained  business- 
machine  operators,  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  National  Machine  Ac¬ 
countants  Association  has  instituted  its 
own  training  school,  according  to  Louis 
Lang,  president  of  the  Chapter.  Classes 
meet  twice  weekly  (6:30-9:30)  at  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
Training  includes  tabulators,  repro¬ 
ducers  collators,  interpreters,  multi¬ 
pliers,  and  similar  machine-accounting 
equipment. 
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Less  Paper  Marking 


Some  of  the  fallacies  Doctor  Klein  has  mentioned  in 
this  series  of  articles,  which  began  in  the  October 
issue  of  this  magazine,  rnay  have  made  readers  '‘uncomfortable";  this  month, 
however,  he  recommends  that  you  do  not  mark  any  drill  papers  and  nuirk  pre¬ 
cious  few  other  papers— and  tells  why— which  adds  up,  by  and  large,  to  mighty 
cheerful  reading  to  most  typing  teachers! 


Fallacies  in  Teaching  Typewriting,  11-12 


DR.  A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College  of  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 

■  Fallacy  No.  11:  “Use  Remedial  Drills 
for  Every  Error  Your  Students  Make”— 
Try  this  simple  experiment  with  your 
typing  class:  Have  the  students  type  a 
passage  for  several  minutes;  then  have 
them  retype  it  without  bothering  to  do 
any  remedial  work.  Ask  them  to  circle 
the  errors  in  both  copies;  then  call  for 
a  show  of  hands  to  discover  how  many 
made  the  Sitme  mistake  twice. 

You  will  be  as  surprised  as  I  was, 
the  first  time  I  tried  this,  to  discover 
that  in  most  cases  both  the  number  and 
the  type  of  errors  are  completely  differ¬ 
ent.  Just  the  other  day  in  an  advanced 
typing  class,  in  which  the  pupils  range 
between  45  and  70  words  a  minute  on 
five-minute  writings,  only  one  student 
made  the  same  error  in  two  successive 
writings,  and  this  in  only  .says  for  said 
—obviously  due  to  misreading  the  copy. 

Would  remedial  drills  have  helper! 
these  pupils?  Would  immediate  retyp¬ 
ing  of  the  mistyped  words  either  in 
isolation  or  together  with  the  words 
before  and  after  have  been  of  much 
use  to  them?  The  answer,  I  think,  is 
readily  apparent. 

•  What  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  .simple  experiment?  One  is 
immediately  obvious;  namely,  that 
most  errors  are  accidental  or  erratic  in 
nature  and  due  to  several  possible 
causes.  In  a  great  many  cases,  they 
are  probably  due  to  a  lap.se  in  con¬ 
centration. 

This  “lapse  in  concentration”  is  a 
catch-all  phrase  and  requires  explana¬ 
tion;  I  think  a  more  appropriate  phra.se 
to  Jise,  particularly  in  the  clas.sroom, 
is  “Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.”  I  re¬ 
member  reading  some  time  ago  that 
one  of  the  coaches  of  the  New  York 
\ankees  pointed  out  to  Joe  DiMaggio 
that  the  reason  he  was  not  hitting  (in¬ 
accuracy)  was  that  he  was  taking  his 
eye  off  the  ball  ju.st  as  he  was  ready 
to  swing. 

•  /  frequently  use  an  illustration 
from  baseball  to  indicate  what  is  meant 
by  concentration;  it  has  to  do  with  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  George 
Hennan  Ruth: 


The  Bambino  had  taken  two  of  his  f.i-  i 
nious  .swings  at  the  ball  and  missed.  The  ^ 
crowd  booed.  Defiantly,  Ruth  pointed  I 
with  his  bat  to  the  wall  behind  the  center-  I 
field  bleachers,  indicating  that  that  was  I 
where  he  was  going  to  hit  the  next  pitch.  * 
And,  as  only  Babe  Ruth  could,  he  did  hit 
it  in  that  direction  and,  what  is  more,  hit 
it  over  the  wall  and  out  of  the  park.  The 
crowd  roared  as  Ruth  trotted  around  the 
bases.  Afterwards,  when  asked  what  he 
was  thinking  of  at  the  moment  the  pitcher 
was  readying  himself  to  hurl  the  ball,  he 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind 
hut  keeping  his  eye  on  and  hitting  that 
ball.  The  spectators,  the  coaches,  the  play¬ 
ers,  the  umpires,  all  were  forgotten. 

After  recounting  this  sitory,  I  point 
out  to  the  student  that  he,  too,  must 
“keep  his  eye  on  the  ball.”  He  must  be 
ever  on  the  alert.  When  typing  a  par¬ 
ticular  letter  or  word,  his  attention 
must  be  focused  on  that  letter  or  word. 

If  he  looks  too  far  ahead  in  the  copy 
(lacks  concentration  on  the  letter  or 
word  being  typed)  or  begins  thinking 
about  the  party  he  is  going  to  attend 
that  evening,  he  will  find  himself  in 
difficulties. 

•  Another  method  to  use  in  helping 
the  student  to  avoid  or  eliminate  er¬ 
rors  is  to  ask  him  to  discover  the  rate 
at  which  he  can  type  and  feel  that  he 
has  complete  control  over  every  finger 
movement.  When  striving  for  accuracy, 
he  must  be  the  complete  ma.ster  of  his 
finger  movements,  and  he  must  learn 
to  control  his  typing  rate  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  not  go  any  faster  than  he 
can  direct  accurately  the  movement  of 
his  fingers. 

•  While  it  is  true,  at  least  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  seldom  makes  the  same  error  in 
two  successive  timings  of  the  identical 
copy,  it  may  neverthele.ss  be  argued 
that  he  could  be  making  the  same  type 
of  error.  This  sometimes  occurs.  When 
it  does,  the  type  of  error  is  usually  a 
transposition  of  two  letters  (sometimes 
of  two  words)  or  a  misreading-  of  the 
copy.  These  are  errors  in  reading  or 
in  the  rate  of  reading  the  copy,  and 
the  admonition  of  “Keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball”  is  usually  sufficient  to  elimi¬ 
nate  these  weaknesses. 

•  I  must  repeat  that  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  most  errors 
are  accidental  in  nature.  When  com¬ 


A.  E.  Klein,  author  of  BEW'S  “Typing 
Fallacies”  series,  is  also  author  of  a 
shorthand  series  in  Today's  Secretary 


pared  with  the  total  number  of  strokes 
typed  in  a  short  interval  of  time  (five 
or  ten  minutes),  I  am  cxmstantly 
amazed  that  more  accidental  errors  do 
not  occur. 

As  an  instance,  let  us  look  at  the 
record  made  by  Cortez  Peters  in  the 
International  Commercial  Schools  Con¬ 
test  in  Chicago  in  1938.  In  that  con¬ 
test  Mr.  Peters,  typing  for  one  hour, 
made  59  errors,  almost  one  error  per 
minute.  During  that  time  interval,  how¬ 
ever,  he  typed  40,498  strokes.  In  other 
words,  he  made  but  one  error  for  every 
686  keys  struck,  a  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  indeed.  How  many  sharp  shooters, 

I  wonder,  could  hit  the  bull’s  eye  685 
out  of  686  tries?  Look  at  your  stu¬ 
dents’  efforts  from  this  standpoint  and 
you,  too,  will  be  amazed  at  tbe  high 
degree  of  accuracy  with  which  they 
perform. 

•  In  those  rare  instances  in  which 
a  student  us  haunted  by  a  recurring  er¬ 
ror,  some  speeial  remedial  practice  for 
a  half-minute  or  a  minute  daily  for 
several  weeks  should  be  sufijeient  for 
its  eradication.  If  the  error  continues 
to  persist,  perhaps  the  “defiberate  er¬ 
ror”  method  of  Dr.  Knight  Dunlap, 
mentioned  in  Fallacy  No.  4,^  might 
eliminate  it.  However,  to  force  an  en¬ 
tire  class  indiscriminately  to  practice 
remedial  drills  for  every  error  they 
make  or  even  to  retype  correctly,  .sev¬ 
eral  times  each,  all  the  mistyped  words 
seems  to  me  to  l)e  a  waste  of  precious 
time. 

It  is  not  that  remedial  drills  are  of 
no  value;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
relative  value.  Is  more  benefit  to  be 
gained  (1)  by  having  the  student 
spend  most  of  bis  time  building  his 
(Continued  on  page  310) 

’  A.  E.  Klein,  “Fallacies  in  Teaching  Type¬ 
writing,  4-6,”  Business  Education  World. 
XXXII  (November,  1951),  page  135. 
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What  Is  the  Minimum  We  Should  Teach  about  Filing  Systems? 


I 


DR.  CHARLES  B.  HICKS 
College  of  Commerce 
Ohio  State  University 

How  much  should  we  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents  alx>ut  filing  systems?  Obviously, 
we  cannot  teach  them  everything  about 
all  the  various  systems  because  there 
are  hundreds  of  filing  systems  used  in 
business  offices.  Eiach  manufacturer  of 
filing  equipment  has  a  number  of  sys¬ 
tems,  and  each  office  is  likely  to  have 
its  own  modifieations  of  existing  sys¬ 
tems.  So,  what  should  we  teach? 

■  The  Big  Three— We  must  stick  to  the 
essentials,  teaching  our  students  that 
there  are  three  basic  methods  of  filing, 
and  that  all  of  these  methods  are  based 
on  the  alphabet.  Practically  90  per  cent 
of  office  filing  is  done  by  one  or  a 
combination  of  these  three  meth(xls. 

•  Name  Filing.  In  this  method,  the 
material  to  be  filed  is  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  name  of  the  correspondent. 
It  is  the  simplesit  and  most  common 
method  used  and  is  often  called  the 
“direct”  or  “natural”  method  of  filing. 
It  is  used  primarily  for  cards,  letters, 
and  catalogs;  but  it  has  many  other 
applications,  as  in  telephone  direc¬ 
tories. 

•  Geographic  Filing.  In  this  meth¬ 
od,  the  material  to  be  filed  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  name  of  a  place.  Ma¬ 
terial  is  arranged  first  by  state  or  terri¬ 
tory,  then  by  city  or  town,  and  finally 
by  correspondent  or  subject.  Mail-order 
houses,  publishers,  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  find  this  method  desirable  l)e- 
cause  it  keeps  correspondence  to  and 
from  any  section  of  the  country  to¬ 
gether. 

Mailing  lists  and  addressograph 
plates  in  practically  all  offices  are  filed 
geographically,  to  help  in  sorting  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-class  mail  before  de¬ 
livery  to  the  post  office. 

•  Subject  Filing.  In  this  method  the 
material  to  be  filed  is  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  the  subject  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  Certain  papers  in  almost 
every  office  are  filed  by  subject  rather 
than  by  name  of  correspondent.  For 
example,  letters  from  job  applicants 
mav  be  filed  under  “Applications” 
rather  than  initially  under  the  name  of 
the  applicant.  Often  “Branch  House” 
correspondence  and  “Personnel  Poli¬ 
cies”  are  filed  by  subject. 

•  These  are  The  Big  Three.  In  one 
form  or  another,  they  are  used  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  office.  In  teaching  these 
methods,  we  should  point  out  that  the 
alphabet  is  the  basis  of  all  of  them. 
We  should  clinch  those  filing  rules  at 


this  point  by  showing  how  they  apply 
to  these  three  basic  methods. 

If  a  student  should  say,  “Why  should 
1  study  filing;  every  office  is  different,” 
you  have  your  answer  in  your  emphasis 
on  The  Big  Three  and  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  filing  rules. 

■  Nonalphabetic  Methods— We  might 
call  chronological,  numeric,  and 
Soundex  filing  The  Other  Three  be¬ 
cause  they  are  used  in  offices  for  special 
needs  but  are  not  based  primarily  on 
the  alphalx?t. 

•  Chronological  filing  is  used  when 
it  is  desirable  to  file  by  date,  as  in  a 
“tickler”  file,  which  tells  an  employee 
to  do  certain  things  at  a  definite  future 
date.  Often  deposit  slips,  invoices,  and 
unpaid  bills  are  filed  by  date.  You  may 
often  find  that  an  alphabetical  file  is 
subdivided  (in  places)  by  months, 
especially  when  the  volume  of  corre- 
.spondence  to  and  from  one  t'ompany 
is  extremely  large. 

Chronological  files  usually  extend 
over  a  one-year  period  and  are  divided 
by  months  and  then  by  davs. 

•  Numeric  filing  exists  in  several 
forms.  It  is  usually  used  in  combination 
with  other  methods,  especially  subject 
or  name. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  System  is  the 
best-known  numeric  system.  Instead  of 
arranging  subjects  alphabetically,  .sub¬ 
jects  are  assigned  numl^ers  in  nine 
main  classes  from  000  to  999.  The  best 
example  of  this  method  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  books  in  a  public  library.  Busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  governmental  offices 
also  may  divide  material  into  major 
classes  and  file  it  by  these  numbers. 

“Triple-Check  Automatic”  is  another 
well-known  system  which  is  ba.sically 
alphabetical  in  arrangement,  with  ccnle 
numbers  assigned  to  the  material  to  be 
filed.  The  code  numbers  make  the 
actual  filing  faster  and  more  acx-’urate. 

Lawyers,  architects,  contractors,  and 
engineers  find  a  numeric  method  de¬ 
sirable  because  their  work  deals  with 
specific  cases,  contracts,  or  projects. 
Numbers  are  assigned  to  these  cases 
or  projects,  and  all  material  relating  to 
a  specific  case  or  project  is  filed  under 
this  number.  The  numbers  in  this 
method  are  arranged  and  assigned  in 
consecutive  order,  starting  with  1. 

In  all  numeric  systems,  an  index  or 
coding  key  is  necessary.  The  index  it¬ 
self,  of  course,  is  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally.  Because  of  this  need  to  refer  to 
a  key  or  an  index  to  file  or  find  mate¬ 
rial  filed,  numeric  sy.stems  are  called 
“indirect”  filing  systems. 

•  Soundex  is  a  name  system  but  is 
based  on  sound  rather  than  actual 


spelling  of  names.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  hospitals,  insurance  companies,  wel¬ 
fare  agencies,  public  utilities,  and 
liranches  of  the  Government. 

•  Summary:  Filing  by  name,  place, 
or  subject  makes  up  The  Big  Three; 
filing  by  date,  number,  or  .sound  makes 
up  The  Other  Three. 

■  Variations  in  Filing  Systems— The 
Big  Three  and  The  Other  Three 
cover  the  es.sential  points  in  filing 
metlnxls.  We  should  tell  our  students, 
however,  that  there  are  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  these  basic  methods.  Most  of 
these  variations  are  in  name  filing  sy.s¬ 
tems.  Such  names  as  NUAL,  Direct- 
Name,  Variadex,  Ideal,  Bee-Line,  Sim¬ 
plified,  Streamline,  and  Safe-Guard 
are  nameS/Of  correspondence  filing  sys¬ 
tems  developed  by  different  manufac¬ 
turers  of  filing  eejuipment. 

•  The  various  systems  all  use  alpha¬ 
betic  or  other  basic  guides,  special 
guides  (for  the  most  active  names  and 
subjects),  individual  folders  (for  active 
correspondents ) ,  and  miscellaneous 
folders  (for  inactive  corresixnidents) . 
The  arrangement  within  folders  is  the 
same;  alphabetical  order  with  the  lat¬ 
est  date  on  top. 

•  Systems  vary  in  the  actual  .se- 
(juence  followed,  in  the  position  of 
tabs,  in  the  use  of  color,  in  provisions 
for  expansion,  and  in  the  marking  of 
tabs.  All  of  the  sys'tems  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  particular  cases  and  have 
certain  distinctive  features. 

Strictly  .speaking,  the  filing  .system 
used  in  a  given  office  will  vary'  some¬ 
what  from  that  used  in  any  other  office. 
This  is  true  in  .spite  of  the  basic  simi¬ 
larities  in  .systems,  becau.se  of  the  fact 
that  office  needs  vary. 

■  Specific  Teaching  Aids— Many  teach¬ 
ing  aids  and  devices  are  available  and 
can  be  used  in  teaching  filing  methods 
and  systems. 

•  Questions.  To  .stimulate  di.scussion 
of  filing  methods,  ask  your  class,  “What 
are  The  Big  Three  in  filing?”  As  each 
methixl  is  mentioned,  ask,  “What  are 
the  special  features  of  this  method?” 
“In  what  types  of  offices  is  this  method 
used?”  “Do  you  know  of  local  offices 
that  iLse  this  method?” 

Continue  with  a  discussion  of  The 
Other  Three  and  finally  ask,  “What 
other  systems  have  you  heard  about?” 

•  Miniature  Files.  After  a  general 
discu.ssion  of  filing  methods,  one  should 
provide  actual  practice  in  each  method. 
The  most  effective  way  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  actual  filing  practice  is 
through  the  use  of  miniature  letters 
and  miniature  file  boxes.  The  miniature 
filing  sets  can  be  bought  for  a  very 
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Schedule  for  a  Six-Period  Filing  Program  | 

PERIOD 

TO  DO  AT  HOME  BEFORE  CLASS 

TO  DO  IN  CLASS  j 

1  ^ 

Study  filing  rules,  pp.  1-6.  Be  able  to  i 
apply  these  rules. 

I 

1.  File  200  cards;  sort  first.  j 

2.  Find  certain  cards  called  for.  1 

2 

— -  1 

Read  chapters  1  -5  of  text  and  index  ! 
75  miniature  letters  by  drawing  a  red 
line  urider  the  indexing  caption  (See 
ob  3,  page  23). 

1.  File  75  letters  in  the  Variadex 
Alphabetic  File  (job  4,  page  32). 

2.  Check  with  Chart  4  (This  step 
checks  indexing  as  well  as  filing.) 

3.  Remove  letters  called  for. 

3 

Read  chapters  6-9. 

Code  the  letters  for  Triple-Check 
Automatic  filing  (job  7,  page  62). 

1.  File  letters  in  Triple-Check  Auto-  j 

matic  File.  1 

2.  Check  with  Chart  6.  | 

3.  Remove  certain  letters  as  called  for.  | 

4 

Read  chapters  10  and  11  and 
especially  job  9  (page  73). 

1.  Do  job  9,  filing  letters  in  Ceo-  1 

graphic  File.  | 

2.  Check  with  Chart  9.  | 

3.  Remove  letters  as  called  for. 

5 

j  Read  chapters  12  and  13.  Prepare 
!  letters  for  job  10  (page  82),  noting 
especially  the  classifications  on  pp.  83. 

1.  Do  job  10,  filing  letters  in  Subject 
File. 

I  2.  Check  with  Chart  10. 

3.  Remove  certain  letters  as  called  for. 

j  _____  . 

6 

Review  for  a  test. 

1 

Test  (rules,  terms,  etc.). 

ILLUSTRATION  1.  The  above  schedule  is  based  on  using  Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing 
(Fourth  Edition),  Remington  Rand  Inc.  It  covers  the  essentials  identified  in  this  article. 


reasonable  price  from  filing  equipment 
companies. 

In  four  days  students  can  file  and 
find  75  or  1()()  miniature  letters  (1)  by 
name,  (2)  by  number,  (3)  by  place, 
and  (4)  by  subject.  The  .siime  file  and 
the  same  letters  are  used,  but  different 
guides  and  folders  are  u.sed  for  each 
method. 

Illustration  1  shows  an  outUne  the 
writer  has  used  for  teaching  the  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  of  filing  and  filinfi 
methods  in  six  periods,  using  miniature 
filing  equipment. 

Teaching  of  these  four  methods 
gives  the  basic  background.  An  exer¬ 
cise  in  applying  Soundex  rules  and  one 
in  chronological  filing  can  be  added  if 
you  wish. 

•  Charts.  Your  students  will  learn 
much  about  various  filing  methods  by 
preparing  and  collecting  charts  that 
emphasize  the  main  features  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  method  or  system.  The  methcxl 
charted  may  be  one  that  is  used  in  a 
kxal  office  or  it  may  be  one  that  has 
been  developetl  by  a  manufacturer  of 
filing  efjuipment. 

We  should  also  have  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  various  divisions  made  of  the 
alphabet.  The  number  of  divisions 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  file  and 
differs  somewhat  among  the  various 
filing  systems. 

•  Writing  to  Comjmnies.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  filing  equipment  have  charts, 
literature,  samples,  and  other  up-to- 
the-minute  information  alx>ut  their  fil¬ 
ing  systems  and  methods.  Teachers 
should  write  to  the.se  companies.  If 
your  resource  material  on  filing  is  near 
zero,  divide  the  companies  among  your 
students  and  have  each  student  write 
to  a  different  company.  Your  own  files 
will  soon  be  full  of  practical,  teachable 
resource  material  supplied  by  these 
companies. 

•  Office  Visits.  Nothing  is  better 
than  office  visits  to  .see  actual  filing  sys¬ 
tems  in  operation.  Organize  vour  stu¬ 
dents  for  an  extensive  community  filing 
survey  as  already  suggested.^  See  how 
much  you  and  your  students  know 
about  filing  and  filing  svstems  after 
such  a  survey  has  lx*en  made! 

•  Examples.  Ask  your  students  to 
list  or  bring  to  class  examples  of  ( 1 ) 
name  fHinfi,  such  as  telephone  Iwok. 
class  b(K)k,  dictionary,  author  indexes 
in  books,  .school  directory;  (2)  place 
ffiinp,,  such  as  addressograph  plates, 
atla.ses,  U.S.  Postal  Guide;  (3)  .mhject 
filinfi,  such  as  the  cla.ssified  section  of 
a  telephone  b(K)k,  their  own  personal 
files,  library  l>ooks  and  library  card 
catalogs;  (4)  chronvlofiical  filinff,  such 
as  a  follow-up  or  tickler  file;  (5)  nu¬ 
meric  filing,  combined  with  subject  or 
name  files;  and  po.s.sibly  (6)  actual 
knowlerlge  of  Soundex  jiling  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  a  local  office. 

Examples  of  filing  can  be  found  all 


around  us.  It  is  the  systematic  way  in 
which  we  classify  things— whether  in 
the  office  or  for  personal  use.  Students 
should  be  impressed  with  this  fact; 
being  impressed,  they  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  filing. 

•  Films.  There  are  very  few  films 
or  filmstrips  that  deal  with  filing  in¬ 
struction.  Remington  Rand  distributes 
a  film,  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere,”  that 
refers  to  geographic,  numeric,  alpha¬ 
betic,  Soundex,  and  Variadex  systems 
of  filing  and  takes  28  minutes  to  .show. 
It  is  an  excellent  film  for  cla.sses  in  fil¬ 
ing,  secretarial  training,  and  office 
practice. 

•  Check  List  to  Compare  Systems. 
For  a  real  and  vivid  study  of  filing 
systems— whether  you  have  charts,  of¬ 
fice  visits,  or  miniature  files  or  not— 
prepare  a  check  list  of  basic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  filing  systems  and  conduct 
.some  actual  comparisons. 

Let  the  students  help  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  check  list,  so  that  they  will 
understand  and  have  an  interest  in  the 
points  of  comparison.  On  a  wide  -sheet 
of  paper,  rule  a  section  alwut  three 
inches  wide  and  enumerate  the  points 
of  comparison  given  below;  then,  in 
adjacent  columns,  in.sert  the  appropri¬ 
ate  information  for  each  system  of  fil- 

■■  ('harles  B.  Hicks,  “How  to  ('ondiict  a  Com¬ 
munity  Filing  Survey,”  Business  Kducation 
World,  January,  1952,  page  244-245. 


ing  in  which  you  or  the  students  have 
an  interest.  Points  of  comjiarison: 

1.  Name  of  System  . 

2.  Manufacturer  . ‘ . 

3.  Width  of  tabs  (1/2,  1/3,  etc.)  . 

4.  Position(s)  in  which  alphabetic 

guides  are  found . 

5.  Position(s)  in  which  tabs  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  folders  are  found . 

6.  Position(s)  in  which  tabs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  folders  are  found  . 

7.  Difference  in  height  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  and  individual  folders,  if  any  . . . 

8.  Is  a  single  or  double  title  given  ?  ... . 

9.  Number  of  iilphabetic  subdivisions 

given . 

10.  Use  of  color . 

11.  Material  of  which  guides  are  made.  . . 

12.  Position  of  “out”  cards . 

13.  Arrangement  of  tabs,  left  to  right: 

Position  1  . 

Position  2 . 

Position  3 . 

Position  4  . 

Position  5  . 

14.  Arrangement  of  folders  and  guides, 
front  to  back: 

First  . 

Second  . 

Third  . 

Fourth  . 

Fifth  . 

15.  Main  advantages  of  this  system  .  . . . 

16.  Main  limitations  of  this  system . 
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This  contribution  is  a  digest  of  Doctor  Chapmans  Ed.D. 
dissertation,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Memory  Load  of  the 
Anniversary  and  Simplified  Editions  of  Gregg  Shorthand,”  completed  last  spring 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenherry.  It 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  and  scientific  measurement  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  simplification  introduced  in  Gregg  Shorthand  by  authors  Leslie  and 
Zoubek. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Memory  Load  of 
Anniversary  and  Simplified  Gregs 


DR.  FRANCES  CHAPMAN 
Lincoln  Memorial  University 
Harrogate,  Tennessee 


Good  teaching  is  enhanced  by  good 
materials  with  which  to  teach.  Alert 
shorthand  teachers  are  in  constant 
search  of  teaching  materials  that  will 
enable  their  students  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  skill  in  the  minimum  of  teaching 
time. 

Accordingly,  the  appearance  of  Gregg 
Simplified,  through  a  series  of  text¬ 
books  authored  by  Louis  A.  Leslie  and 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  has  evoked  much 
interest  among  shorthand  teachers.  The 
announced  purpose  of  revising  Anniver¬ 
sary  Gregg  Shorthand  into  its  new  pres¬ 
entation  as  Simplified  Gregg  was  to 
effect  economy  in  time  and  effort  in 
shorthand  learning.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
considerable  importance  to  analyze 
critically  the  materials  in  this  revision 
of  the  system  of  shorthand  most  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  determine  its  real  contribution 
to  better  learning  materials  in  short¬ 
hand. 

■  The  Intent  of  the  Simplification— 
Leslie  has  posed  the  question  as  to 
how  much  of  the  core  of  the  shorthand 
vocabulary  the  student  should  attempt 
to  memorize.  He  indicates  that  memor¬ 
ization  of  outlines  should  be  held  to 
the  minimum.^ 

Shorthand  students  must  acquire  the 
ability  to  write  a  large  number  of  words. 
Some  are  learned  quite  incidentally  as 
connected  matter  is  written  again  and 
again;  other  words,  by  dint  of  much 
effort  and  time  spent  in  practice  on 
material  especially  prepared  to  give 
writing  control  of  a  specific  vocabulary; 
and  still  other  words  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  word -construction  principles. 

Repetitive  writing  in  shorthand  nor¬ 
mally  brings  about  automatization  in 
writing  a  word,  but  repetition  does  not 
bring  about  automatization  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  same  length  of  time  or  with 
the  same  amount  of  repetitive  writing. 

•  Deviations  and  Hesitancy.  The 


spoken  word  is  the  signal  in  respon.se 
to  which  the  shorthand  outline  is  writ¬ 
ten.  The  learning  of  the  correct  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  signal  is  facilitated  by 
reducing  the  number  of  exceptions  to 
established  patterns  of  writing  short¬ 
hand. 

When  a  learner  hears  words  that  are 
constructed  as  deviations  from  estab¬ 
lished  patterns,  his  performance  be¬ 
comes  hesitant  and  unstable,  although 
the  degree  of  this  unstableness  will 
vary  with  the  learner.  He  may  hesitate 
ana  fumble  in  his  attempt  to  execute 
the  outlines.  It  would  seem  to  be  de¬ 
sirable,  for  the  readier  learning  of  a 
shorthand  system,  ( 1 )  to  eliminate  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  established  patterns,  and 
(2)  to  use  a  minimum  number  of  sym¬ 
bols  that  must  be  memorized  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  a  pattern. 

•  Memory  Load.  Leslie  and  Zoubek 
state  that  Simplified  Gregg  “represents 
a  reduction  in  the  learning  and  teaching 
load  of  approximately  50  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  without  changing  more  than 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  in  [running]  business  dic- 
tation.”2  Although  there  is  a  somewhat 
greater  manual  effort  required  in  writ¬ 
ing  Simplified  Gregg  because  many  out¬ 
lines  are  longer,  the  authors  [Leslie  and 
Zoubek]  believe  that  this  slight  addi¬ 
tional  manual  effort  “is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  relief 
to  the  mind  that  comes  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  learning  load.”^  This  is  con- 


*Louis  A.  Leslie,  “Shorthand  Significance  of  the 
Rinsland  Vocabulary  Study,”  Business  F^duca- 
TioN  WoELD,  December,  1945,  m).  207-210. 

•Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Charles  E.  Zoubek,  A  List 
of  Changes  in  the  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
(Ncw^  York:  Gregg,  1949),  page  3. 

*Ihid.,  page  4. 

‘Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  “The  New  Standard 
Course  in  Gregg  Shorthand,”  Gregg  News  Letter, 
December,  1948,  page  1. 

•Ernest  Horn  and  Thelma  Peterson,  The  Basic 
Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters.  New  York:  Gregg 
(1943). 

•Leslie  and  Zoubek,  op.  cit.,  page  3. 


sistent  with  the  statement  made  by 
Blanchard:* 

The  shortening  of  an  outline  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  simpler.  On  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  the  increased  burden  of  memoriza¬ 
tion  reqimed  by  the  shortening  of  outlines 
often  onsets  completely  tlie  time  saved  by 
the  elimination  of  a  stroke  or  two. 

If  the  reduction  in  the  memory  load 
of  Simplified  Gregg  is  found  to  be  great, 
the  learner  can  develop  job  competence 
in  less  time  than  was  required  for  An¬ 
niversary  Gregg,  since  the  time  reijuired 
for  review  and  recall  may  be  greatlv 
lessened  ( 1 )  through  the  elimination 
of  memorized  words  and  exceptions 
to  basic  patterns  for  writing  words  ac¬ 
cording  to  principles,  and  (2)  through 
the  dropping  of  transfer  patterns  such 
as  the  symbols  of  the  seldom-used  pre¬ 
fix  or  suffix  forms. 

•  The  writer  undertook  to  determine 
( 1 )  the  extent  of  change  in  the  memorv 
load  effected  by  the  Leslie-Zouliek 
simplification  and  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  this  change  increased  the  man¬ 
ual  effort  required  to  write  a  basic  vo¬ 
cabulary  for  office  stenographers.  The 
study  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  characters  in  Anni¬ 
versary  outlines  and  in  Simplified  out¬ 
lines  for  the  first  7,033  words  appear¬ 
ing  in  The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters,^  bv  Horn  and  Peterson. 
This,  the  well-known  Horn-Peterson 
List,  is  a  frequency  list  of  words  used 
in  business  writing. 

In  conducting  the  investigation,  the 
figure  7,033  was  selected  because  1,- 
146,315  of  the  entire  1,436,223  running 
words  on  which  the  Horn-Peterson  List 
is  based,  or  79.8  per  cent,  occur  in  the 
first  7,033  words.  Another  figure,  1,003, 
was  used  because  1,002,448  of  the  en¬ 
tire  1,436,223  running  words  (on  which 
the  List  is  based)  occur  in  the  1,003 
most  common  words.  The  words  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  first  1,003  represent  91.5 
per  cent  of  the  fretpiency  of  the  7,033 
words.  To  have  gone  beyond  the  7,033 
figure  would  have  been  to  have  tallied 
changes  among  words  possibly  too  re¬ 
mote  for  practical  considerations. 

Findings  of  the  writer’s  investigation 
follow. 

■  Per  Cent  of  Forms  Changed— Of  the 
7,033  words  compared,  2,511  outlines 
have  been  changed,  or  35.7  per  cent. 
Of  the  1,003  most-used  words,  348,  or 
34.7  per  cent,  have  been  changed. 
These  figures— 35.7  and  34.7  per  cent— 
are. considerably  higher  than  Leslie  and 
Zoubek ’s  estimated  10  per  cent  of 
change;  however,  their  “approximately 
10  per  cent”  referred  to  running  mat¬ 
ter,  whereas  the  writer’s  study  used  the 
words  in  the  direct  frequency  list. 

■  Per  Cent  of  Longer  Strokes— There  is 
an  increase  in  strokes  of  12.49  per  cent 
in  writing  the  7,033  words  in  Gregg 
simplified.  There  are  3,300  more 
strokes  required  —  an  increase  of  ap- 
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proximately  an  additional  one-half 
stroke  per  outline. 

Although  there  is  a  greater  manual 
effort  required  in  writing  Simplified 
Gregg  heeause  of  the  longer  outlines, 
Leslie  and  Zoubek  write:** 

Some  teachers  may  wonder  whether  the 
new  outlines  can  he  written  rapidlv  when 
many  outlines  are  written  more  fully  than 
they  were  written  in  the  Annivers'ini  Edi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  well  established  that 
(within  reasonable  limits)  the  speed  of  the 
writer  is  determined  by  the  speed  with 
which  he  can  construct  the  outlines  men¬ 
tally  rather  than  by  the  length  or  brevity 
of  the  outlines. 

It  would  appear  that  an  increase  of 
approximately  an  additional  one-half 
stroke  per  outline  is  a  very  slight  addi¬ 
tional  manual  effort  for  the  shorthand 
writer. 

■  Reduction  of  Number  of  Brief  Forms 
—A  total  of  415  Anniversary  Gregg 
brief  forms  appear  in  the  first  7,033 
words  of  the  fforn-Peterson  list,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  total  of  222  Simplified 
Gregg  brief  forms.  The  number  of  brief 
forms  was  reduced  46.5  per  cent  in 
the  simplification.  By  reducing  the 
numl)er  of  brief  forms  approximately 
a  half,  a  considerable  piirt  of  the 
memory  load  of  brief  forms  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  dropped. 

H  Reduction  of  Brief-Form  Derivatives 
—There  are  959  Anniversary  brief- 
form  derivatives  in  the  first  7,033 
words,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  486 
Simplified  brief-form  derivatives  among 
the  same  words.  Approximately  half— 
49.3  per  cent— of  the  memory  load  of 
brief-form  derivatives  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  simplification. 

I  Reduction  of  Abbreviated  Forms  and 
Their  Derivatives— There  are  895  An¬ 
niversary  abbreviated  forms  and  their 
derivatives  in  the  first  7,033  words  of 
the  flom-Peterson  List;  there  are  just 
161  instances  of  abbreviated  forms  and 
their  derivatives  among  the  same  words 
in  Gregg  Simplified.  Thus,  the  numl)er 
of  abbreviated  forms  and  derivatives 
have  been  reduced  by  82  per  cent. 

The  so-called  “short  vocabulary 
forms”  of  Anniversary  were  grouped 
under  the  general  category  of  abbre¬ 
viated  forms  because  these  forms  are, 
in  fact,  abbreviated  forms  not  written 
according  to  unifonn  principles;  the 
student  was  required  to  memorize  the 
outlines  as  a  whole.  The  Anniversary 
abbreviated  forms  and  their  derivatives 
are  considered  by  most  teachers  a 
heavy  part  of  the  memory  load  in  writ¬ 
ing  Anniversary  Gregg,  for  these  fonns 
required  memorization;  their  elimina¬ 
tion  is  (piite  a  saving  to  the  memory 
burden. 

H  Reduction  in  Deviations— In  Anni¬ 
versary  Gregg,  there  is  a  total  of  175 
deviiitions  from  basic  principles  in  the 
first  /,()33  words  on  the  fforn-Peterson 
List;  in  Simplified  Gregg,  there  are 
only  5  deviations.  Thus,  there  is  a  97.1 
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per  cent  decrease  in  the  number  of  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  basic  principles  in  writing 
the  7,033  words  of  this  study. 

It  is  the  great  number  of  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  Anniversary  Gregg  that 
made  them  so  heavy  a  memory  load 
and  so  serious  a  cause  of  hesitation  in 
writing  from  dictation.  Deviations  from 
basic  principles  in  a  shorthand  system 
should  l>e  few'  and  unavoidable. 

■  Reduction  in  Number  of  Rules— 
Twenty-six  Anniversary  rules  have 
been  dropped.  The  dropping  of  these 
26  rules  is  definitely  a  simplification  of 
the  theory,  because  most  of  the  rules 
dropped  applied  to  small  groups  of 
words,  many  of  which  were  rarely 
used.  Some  of  the  rules  dropped  re- 
(juired  exceptions  and  tended  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  learner. 

The  time  gained  in  the  classroom  by 
dropping  these  Anniversary  rules  in 
writing  Simplified  Gregg  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  better  results 
to  be  obtained  with  the  Simplified  edi¬ 
tion.  The  easier  and  more  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  shorthand  speed  after  .the 
completion  of  the  Simplified  theory 
should  be  even  more  helpful  than  the 
time  saved  during  the  teaching  of  the 
theory.  Without  the  hesitation  caused 
by  the  attempt  to  remember  and  apply 
these  26  Anniversarv  niles,  the  short¬ 
hand  writer  should  be  able  to  write 
with  greater  speed  and  fluency. 

■  Reduction  of  Prefix  and  Suffix  Forms 
—Among  the  first  7,033  words,  there 
are  59  Anniversarv  prefix  forms  and  35 
Simplified  prefix  forms;  there  are  83 
Anniversarv  suffix  forms  and  43  Simpli¬ 
fied  suffix  forms.  Hence,  24  Anniver¬ 
sary  prefixes  (nearly  half)  and  40  An¬ 
niversary  suffixes  (nearly  half)  have 
been  eliminated  in  the  simplification. 
Study  and  practice  time  can  l>e  saved 
through  the  elimination  of  such  non- 
essential  materials,  and  a  maximum 
shorthand  skill  can  be  developed 
sooner. 

The  authors  of  Gregg  Simplified  in¬ 


clude  grand,  retr,  restr,  and  reel  in 
their  list  of  Anniversary  prefixes  that 
have  been  eliminated;  but  there  were 
no  instances  of  these  prefixes  being 
used  in  the  7,033  words  analyzed.  The 
authors  also  state  that  they  omitted  the 
Anniversary  suffixes  n.S’ive  and  age  as 
such.  The  combination  mive  and  the 
ending  age  are  really  written  “accord¬ 
ing  to  principle”  by  the  omission  of 
the  unnecessary  vowel  in  both  editions; 
it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  memo¬ 
rize  these  two  symbols  as  word-end¬ 
ings.  Since  the  word-endings  are  the 
same  in  Ixith  Simplified  and  Anniver¬ 
sary  shorthand,  the  suffixes  are  not 
listed  as  being  eliminated  in  writing 
Simplified. 

The  authors  also  specify  that  they 
have  eliminated  the  suffixes  grim, 
egraphy,  logical,  worth,  and  worthy; 
but  no  use  of  these  symlx)ls  appears 
in  the  7,033  words  analyzed. 

II  Conclusions— It  is  evident  from  this 
study  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
memory  load  required  to  write  Horn 
and  Peterson’s  first  7,033  words  in 
Simplified  Gregg  Shorthand,  even 
though  the  decrease  in  the  memorized 
vocabulary  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  average  number  of  strokes  re¬ 
quired  to  write  the  words  in  full. 

Memorized  forms  (whether  for 
words  or  affixes),  and  rules  and  excep¬ 
tions  are  held,  in  Simplified  Shorthand, 
to  what  this  writer  believes  is  a  mini¬ 
mum;  and  more  words  are  written  by 
simpler,  fuller,  and  more  exact  short¬ 
hand  forms.  Such  improved  shorthand 
forms  should  assure  more  permanence 
of  learning  and  greater  accuracy  in 
transcribing. 

The  Anniversary  Shorthand  forms 
contain  fewer  strokes,  on  the  average, 
than  Simplified  Shorthand  forms;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
former  are  easier  and  faster  to  write. 
The  speed  of  writing  is  usually  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  writer’s  mental  difficulty  in 
constructing  the  outline.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  expert  and  the 
beginner  seems  to  be  that  the  expert 
writes  the  outlines  at  substantially  the 
same  speed  as  the  beginner— sometimes 
even  slower— but  that  the  expert  moves 
from  one  outline  to  another  faster.  The 
speed  with  which  a  shorthand  form 
will  be  written  seems  to  be  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  writer’s  mind  can  supply  the 
shorthand  outline.  In  most  cases,  the 
outlines  written  in  full,  even  though 
longer,  will  probably  be  written  more 
rapidly  than  the  shorter  outlines  be¬ 
cause  they  are  constmeted  according 
to  established  patterns  for  writing. 

The  simplification  of  the  theory 
should  result  in  easier  and  faster  learn¬ 
ing  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  each  student  to  attain 
high  writing  speeds  in  less  time  than 
was  formerly  required. 
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How  to  Grade  Typewritten  Letters 


KAY  CASADEi 

Stenotype  Commercial  College 
Detroit,  Michigan 


There  is  still  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  business  classes  who  are 
grading  business  letters  as  “A,  B,  C, 
D,  or  F”  letters.  Is  a  letter  other  than 
an  “A”  letter  ever  acceptable  as  mail- 
able  in  a  business  office?  Anyone  who 
has  ever  worked  in  a  business  office 
knows  that  if  a  letter  with  even  one 
error  were  presented  to  the  employer 
for  signature,  it  would  not  be  signed 
(or  mailable)  until  it  was  typed  per¬ 
fectly.  How,  then,  can  a  record  be  kept 
of  the  students’  work,  you  may  ask? 
Should  letters  not  be  graded?  I  feel 
that  the  students’  work  must  and 
should  be  graded,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  “A,  B,  C,  D,  F”  system  is  the  best 
and  only  way. 

■  The  “Retype  Them  If  Necessary” 
Method— For  the  past  several  years  I 
have  been  teaching  a  course  in  tran¬ 
scription  at  a  business  school.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  enrolled  have  had 
a  background  of  from  one  to  two  years 
of  typing.  All  the  students  in  this  class 


BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
STUDENT  BOOKKEEPERS 

From  among  Hie  thousands  of  papers 
submitted  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA¬ 
TION  world’s  October  Bookkeeping 
Contest,  the  judges  have  selected  the 
following  as  “Best  of  the  Best”: 

Joan  Cutler,  High  School,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska  (Irven  S.  Wengert) 

Joan  Wnek,  St.  Peter  Business  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (Sister  Mary 
Joan) 

Donna  Frisken,  Camrose  Lutheran  Col¬ 
lege,  Camrose,  Alberta,  Canada  (Luther 
Olson ) 

Mary  F.  Mattingly,  St.  Patrick’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Sister  Mary 
Matilda) 

Leah  Richard,  Stephens  High  School, 
Rumford,  Maine  (Raymond  A.  Baum) 

Rita  Lewandowski,  Mount  Nazareth 
I  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
(Sister  Mary  Carmella) 

Doris  J.  Stroup,  High  School,  Gastonia, 
North  Carolina  (Betty  S.  Mintz) 

Mae  Goolsby,  St.  James  High  School, 
Salem,  Massachusetts  (Sister  Florence 

I  Louise) 

Winnifred  Nowak,  St.  Gabriel’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Montreal,  Canada  (Sister  Mary 
Saint  Ina) 

Louise  Rossi,  High  School,  Verona, 
Pennsylvania  (Liberty  Costas) 

Doreen  Wright,  St.  Alphonsus  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  New  York  City, 
New  York  (Sister  M.  Jamesita) 

Leroy  Mercer,  St.  Patrick’s  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands  (Mother  Mary  Leona) 


are  stenotypists;  and  they  come  to  my 
class  to  learn  to  transcribe  mailable 
business  letters  from  dictated  notes. 

•  During  the  20  weeks  they  are  in 
this  class,  they  are  taught  rules  for 
transcription,  the  essentials  of  business 
letters,  various  letter  forms,  rules  for 
spelling  and  word  division,  punctua¬ 
tion,  etc.  Transcribed  letters  are  turned 
in  to  be  checked  and  handed  back. 
These  letters  are  graded  as  mailable 
or  iinmailahle.  Rather  than  write  the 
word  “mailable”  at  the  top  of  each  per¬ 
fect  letter,  the  letter  grade  “A”  is  used. 
Letters  that  are  not  perfect  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  student  to  be  retyped. 
If  necessary,  the  student  is  asked  to 
retype  a  letter  the  second  and  third 
time  until  it  is  acceptable  as  a  mail- 
able  letter.  This  is  not  intended  to 
alter  the  original  grade,  but  acts  as  a 
good  teaching  medium  in  pointing  out 
to  the  student  the  mistakes  he  made. 

I  have  found  that  this  is  much  better 
than  simply  handing  the  paper  back 
with  a  grade  on  it.  When  that  is  done, 
the  student  usually  glances  at  his 
grade,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  corrections  made,  and  slips  the 
paper  in  a  folder  or  in  the  wastebasket, 
whichever  seems  more  convenient.  The 
time  consumed  in  checking  the  papier 
was  wasted  because  the  student  fre¬ 
quently  hands  in  subsequent  letters 
that  contain  some  of  the  same  errors 
already  pointed  out.  By  retyping  each 
letter,  the  student  will  see  his  mistakes 
and  remember  them.  Then,  again, 
sooner  or  later  the  student  gets  weary 
of  typing  the  same  letter  over  and  over 
again,  and  this  prompts  him  to  proof¬ 
read  carefully  each  letter  handed  in. 

■  How  the  Method  Works— If,  out  of 
three  letters  dictated  for  transcription, 
only  two  of  the  letters  are  mailable, 
I  record  a  “two”  over  a  “one”  in  my 
book.  This  indicates  that  out  of  three 
letters  (adding  the  two  figures  together 
gives  the  total  number  of  letters  tran- 
scril^ed)  two  were  mailable  and  one 
was  unmailable.  If  only  one  letter  of 
the  three  was  mailable,  my  record 
would  show  a  “one”  over  a  “two”;  if 
all  three  letters  were  mailable,  my 
record  would  show  a  “three”  over  a 
“zero”;  and  if  none  were  mailable,  my 
record  would  show  a  “zero”  over  a 
“three.”  Then,  as  “retypes”  are  handed 
in  for  credit,  a  check  mark  is  placed 
next  to  the  l>ottom  figure.  This  gives 
me  a  record  of  whether  or  not  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  completed  his  work. 


Miss  Casadei  .  .  .  uses  a  unique  method 


•  Two  Selling  Points.  1  have  found 
this  method  very  satisfactory  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  At  any  time  during  the  20  weeks, 
I  can  (juickly  check  on  the  number  of 
letters  transcribed  by  each  student  and 
figure  the  percentage  of  mailable  let¬ 
ters  as  against  the  unmailable  letters 
handed  in. 

2.  I  am  frequentlv  calle<l  on  by  the 
school  officials  to  make  an  evaluation 
of  a  student’s  work  and  sometimes  to 
recommend  a  student  for  an  available 
jxxsition.  This  method  permits  me  to 
check  through  my  bor)k  tpiickly,  and 
by  adding  all  the  top  figures  I  find  that 
Miss  Jones  has  turned  in  100  mailable 
letters.  Out  of  this  number,  20  (the 
bottom  numbers)  were  unmailable. 

■  Begin  Recording  After  the  First  Two 
Weeks— Unmailable  letters  may  out¬ 
number  the  mailable  letters  during  the 
first  week  or  two,  due  to  the  student’s 
lack  of  previous  training  in  business 
letter  writing  or  transcription.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  fundamentals  have  been 
taught,  there  should  l)e  no  reason  for 
a  student’s  handing  in  utimailable  let¬ 
ters  except  thnmgh  his  own  careless¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  I  do  not  begin  record¬ 
ing  the  results  until  after  the  second 
week. 

•  I  cannot  and  would  not  accept  the 
method  of  grading  business  letters  with 
a  letter  grade,  which  is  the  svstem 
used  in  a  great  many  cases.  A  letter  is 
either  mailable  or  unmailable.  A  “B” 
letter  apparently  is  not  a  perfect  let¬ 
ter,  and  a  letter  is  not  mailable  unless  it 
is  perfect.  Therefore,  why  give  a  “B,” 
“C,”  “D,”  or  any  other  grade?  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  cKiurse,  a  letter  grade  is 
necessary  or  requested,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  establish  one,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Jones  that  I  have  mentioned. 
I  would  say  that  100  mailable  letters 
out  of  120  would  give  about  83  per 
cent,  which  could  be  converted  to  a 
“B”  or  “C”  depending  on  the  grading 
scale  of  the  school. 
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Today’s  Profits — a  Lesson  in  Inventoryins 

.  .  .  For  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Economics  Classes 


■  Teaching  Opportunity  —  Profits,  or 
lack  thereof,  are  in  the  business  spot¬ 
light  right  now.  This  is  true  partly  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  time  of  the  year  when 
financial  reports  are  in  the  newspapers 
and  partly  because  the  many  statements 
of  reductiotis  in  profits  are  making 
newspaper  headlines— even  front-page 
headlines. 

No  one  who  reads  a  newspaper  can 
miss  the  headlines  or  can  avoid  feel¬ 
ing  queasy  when  the  headlines  read 
“Earnings  of  U.S.  Steel  Down  56  Per 
Cent”  and  “Earnings  of  General  FcK)ds 
Off  55  Per  Cent.” 

•  It's  a  natural  teaching  situation  in 
every  Ixwkkeeping,  accounting,  general 
business,  and  economics  class.  It  deals 
with  business  trends,  economic  develop¬ 
ments,  the  impact  of  heavy  taxes  on 
corporations,  and  accounting  practices. 
Particularly  ac^counting  practices. 

•  It’s  an  important  teaching  situa¬ 
tion,  for  most  of  the  headlines  are  mis- 
leading-not  in  the  fact  that  corpora¬ 
tions  made  less  profit,  which  is  true,  but 
in  the  implication  that  things  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  “down.”  Most  companies  are  not 
doing  badly.  And  there’s  some  inter¬ 
esting  bookkeeping  legerdemain  in¬ 
volved. 

■  What’s  Really  Happening— The  facts 
of  the  case  are  clear.  Profits  of  cor¬ 
porations  dropped.  They  dropped  from 
a  record  high  rate  of  about  $28  billion 
a  year,  as  chalked  up  for  the  last  part 
of  1950,  to  a  rate  of  about  $18  billion 
a  year,  as  measured  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1951  (which  is  the  latest  fiscal 
period  for  which  reasonable  figures  are 
available) . 

These  are  profits  after  taxes.  The 
decline  amounts  to  a  reduction  at  a 
$  10-billion  annual  rate,  or  35  per  cent. 
The  drop  was  worse— more  than  average 
—for  retail  and  wholesale  firms;  it  was 
less,  about  25  per  cent,  for  manufac¬ 
turing  companies. 

But  most  companies  aren’t  so  badly 
off  as  the  figures  would  indicate.  First 
of  all,  profits  a  year  ago  were  at  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  level;  secondly,  two 
developments  have  made  the  drop  from 
that  level  of  profit  unusually  sharp: 

•  T apces.  Congress 
poration  tax  rates, 
enough  for  profits, 
the  increased 


I.  Many  companies  had  not  expected 
that  retroactive  factor  and  yet  tried  to 
make  the  full  adjustment  to  the  new 
rates  in  a  single  quarter— it  was  paying 
up  those  retroactive  taxes,  and  paying 
them  all  at  once,  that  pulled  the  earn¬ 
ings  reports  of  U.S.  Steel  and  General 
Foods  and  many  other  firms  down  so 
sharply. 

•  Irwentortf.  In  addition  to  tax  in¬ 
creases,  the  change  in  the  value  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  inventory  enters  the  picture. 

Last  year  the  production  and  supply 
factors  were  such  that  whatever  mate¬ 
rials  you  kept  in  storage,  in  inventory, 
increased  in  value  without  your  turning 
a  hand.  A  barnful  of  hay  Ixjcame  more 
valuable  month  by  month  because 
prices  were  going  up.  Even  if  you  didn’t 
sell  anything,  what  you  had  in  that 
barn  was  earning  a  paper  profit. 

This  year  so  many  firms  have  been 
unloading  their  hay,  so  to  speak,  that 
prices  stopped  going  up;  some  came 
down.  So,  there’s  no  price-increase- 
induced  profits  to  record  on  the  state¬ 
ments  of  profit  and  loss.  That  kind  of 
profit  accounts  for  $8  billion  of  the 
profits  of  1950;  by  the  third  quarter  of 
1951,  the  tables  had  turned  so  much 
that  industry,  as  a  whole,  had  to  write 
off  $2.5  billion  loss  on  inventory  value. 
These  l{)sses  were  greatest  among  whole¬ 
salers,  retailers,  and  the  soft-goods  in¬ 
dustries  ( food,  textiles,  some  chemi¬ 
cals  ) . 

■  Accounting  Theory— One  of  the  de¬ 
bates  among  accountants  is  whether 
inventory  appraisal  should  be  based  on 
what  the  material  in  inventory  really 
did  cost  to  buy  or  to  produce  ( the  “first- 
in,  first-out”  theory)  or  on  what  it  wmdd 
cost  to  buy  or  to  produce  in  replace¬ 
ment  (the  “last-in,  first-out”  theory). 
Most  firms  still  use  the  “first-in,  first- 
out”  theory,  and  the  dilemma  that  it  is 
creating  may  be  the  impetus  for  more 
and  more  firms’  switching  methods.  To 
note  the  difference,  one  must  review 
how  inventories  affect  a  company’s 
profit  and  loss  statement. 

•  To  determine  profits,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  merchant  subtracts  (a)  the 
cost  of  go(xls  sold  from  (b)  total  sales. 


made,  and  then  subtracting  the  inven¬ 
tories  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
difference  is  assumed  to  represent 
what’s  been  sold. 

•  The  Impact  of  Inventory.  Thus, 
the  bigger  the  end  inventory,  the  larger 
the  figure  you  subtract  and,  so,  the 
smaller  the  cost  of  goods  sold— and  the 
larger  the  profit.  Gonversely,  if  inven¬ 
tories  are  lower  at  the  end  of  an  ac¬ 
counting  period,  the  cost  of  goods  sold 
is  higher  and  profits  fall. 

Hence,  if  a  company  is  actually  ac¬ 
cumulating  more  inventory  or  if  new 
purchases  for  inventory  are  made  at 
higher  prices,  the  usual  accounting 
translates  this  into  higher  profits. 

•  What's  been  happening  illustrates 
the  problem.  In  the  last  months  of 
1950,  inventory  was  worth  more  and 
more;  the  figure  to  be  subtracted  was 
higher  and  higher;  the  cost  of  goods 
sold  appeared  lower  and  lower;  and 
profits  were  higher  and  higher.  Lately, 
prices  stopped  rising  and  some  have 
been  falling.  There’s  been  a  decrease 
in  the  physical  quantity  of  goods  held 
in  inventory  by  many,  many  firms,  too. 
With  less  quantity  and  less  value,  in¬ 
ventory  has  been  worth  less  and  less; 
the  figure  to  be  subtracted  has  been 
lower  and  lower;  the  cost  of  goods  sold 
has  appeared  higher  and  higher;  and 
so  profits  are  lower  and  lower. 

Part  of  the  losses  can  be  deducted 
from  taxes,  of  course.  Nevertheless,  the 
net  impact  of  inventory  losses  has  been 
to  shave  alx)ut  $6  billion  from  the 
profits  peak  of  a  year  ago;  and  the  rest 
of  the  $  10-billion  drop  in  total  corpo¬ 
rate  profits  is  largely  explained  by  the 
increases  in  taxes.  Moreover,  if  the 
newer  theory  of  inventory  accounting 
(the  “last-in,  first-out”  theory)  were 
applied,  it  is  likely  that  the  inventory 
loss  would  be  just  a  small  fraction— 
if  the  theory  were  applied  to  both  the 
1950  and  1951  figures. 

■  Moral  of  the  Account— So,  the  re¬ 
cently  reported  third-quarter  drop  in 
profits  does  not  reflect  fundamental 
weakness  in  business,  as  it  would  if 
sales  were  dropping.  Sales  are  not 
dropping,  as  a  whole;  they  are  a  shade 
better  than  they  were  in  1950. 

•  Another  moral  is  that  business 
students  should  know  how  to  read  re¬ 
ports  of  financial  achievement. 


stepped  up  cor-  How  do  you  establish  the  “cost  of  good? 
That  was  bad  -  sold”?  It  is  usually  determined  by  add- 
But  Congress  madeJtting  the  inventories  at  the  beginning  ol 
rates  retroactive  to  A/jn/HIthe  period  and  the  purchases  you  havt 
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New  Business  in  Business  Education 


Teaching 

Devices 

HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


■  You  Can  Really  Write  Shorthand  Fast— The  other  night 
I  saw  Mr.  Harry  Straight,  retired  head  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  of  Sexton  High  School  (Lansing),  do  a 
clever  variation  in  a  night-school  class  he  was  teaching, 
of  the  old  trick,  “Your  hand  is  already  fast  enough  to  write 
shorthand  rapidly.”  Probably  most  of  us  have  used  the 
well-known  (and  very  effective,  too)  device  of  having  stu¬ 
dents  early  in  beginning  shorthand  write  the  numbers  from 
1  through  10  in  longhand  to  show  them  how  rapidly  they 
can  write;  and  then  saying,  “It  takes  only  about  as  long  to 
write  most  shorthand  characters  as  it  does  to  write  a  num¬ 
ber.  You  could  really  be  writing  shorthand  that  fast  if 
you  knew  what  to  write.”  Mr.  Straight  was  selling  a  bill  of 
confidence  to  a  class  writing  about  70  w.  a.  m.  He  put 
this  sentence  on  the  board  in  shorthand:  “I  have  your  letter 
and  will  be  in  Lansing  as  soon  as  possible.”  Thirteen  words 
loaded  with  speed  phrases—/  have  your  letter,  and  will  he, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  “Practice  that  several  times,”  said 
he.  “Then  when  I  say  ‘start,’  write  it  as  many  times  as  you 
can  in  a  minute.  Multiply  the  number  of  times  you  write  it 
by  thirteen,  the  number  of  words  in  the  sentence.  You  can 
really  write  shorthand  FAST,  right  now!**  And  they  did! 
The  slowest  in  the  class  wrote  117  w.  a.  m.,  and  many 
did  195  or  better.  And  were  they  pepped  up! 

•  Mr.  Straight  employed  another  device  that  many  of 
us  neglect  too  often— little  well-spaced  rest  periods  seasoned 
with  bits  of  spontaneous  humor.  (Some  of  us  had  better 
just  concentrate  on  the  rest  part.)  “Rest  a  bit,”  said  Mr. 
Straight,  after  a  difficult  take.  In  the  interim,  somebody 
looked  out  the  window  and  remarked,  “They  still  haven’t 
finished  painting  that  billboard  over  there.”  “No,”  said  Mr. 
Straight,  “but  they’ve  put  a  better-lookin’  feller  in  the  ad.” 
Then  after  a  judicious  squint,  “But  they’ve  got  the  same  old 
bottle.”  Everybody  chuckled— and  relaxed  a  bit  more.  You 
didn’t  have  to  see  out  that  window  to  guess  what  was 
being  advertised,  even  if  you  missed  on  the  brand. 

■  Budgeting  Your  Time— Thinking  about  rest  periods  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  three-letter  device  that  Edith  Huggard  of 
Depauw  University  ( Greencastle,  Indiana)  employs  that 
must  contribute  to  her  very  effective  teaching.  Edith,  in 
case  you  don’t  know  her,  is  “tops”  in  every  respect.  And 
do  you  know  what  that  woman  does!  She  schedules  her 
work  so  that  she  has  no  eleven  or  one  o’clock  classes,  and 
every  day  she  get  in  a  N-A-P  right  after  lunch.  Then  she 
goes  back  to  work  with  all  that  zest  and  exuberance  she 
always  possesses.  Most  of  us  probably  can’t  work  out 
.schedules  like  that,  but  have  you  honestly  tried  to  budget 
a  brief  rest  period  or  two  throughout  the  day  when  you 
can  relax  if  not  actually  nap?  And,  more  important,  once 
you’ve  set  it  up,  do  you  always  save  that  time  for  resting, 
or  do  vou  spend  it  for  something  more  pressing?  And  what 
could  be  more  pressing  than  l)eing  “fit”  for  your  job?  (Prac¬ 
tice  what  you  preach,  HG!) 

•  This  business  of  budgeting  time  reminds  me  that  I 


came  across  this  sentence  not  long  ago  in  a  list  of  leadership 
characteristics:  “A  certain  amount  of  time  each  day  is 
definitely  budgeted  to  do  nothing  but  thinking.*  That  one 
made  me  think  a  bit!  Such  a  practice  is  also  a  most  effective 
teaching  device.  How  many  of  us  use  it  daily? 

•  Still  on  the  s-id)ject  of  time,  “Mike”  Carmichael  (MSG) 
mimeographed  a  sheet  of  six  circle  diagrams  on  How  to  Use 
a  Watch  in  Dictation  that  the  practice  teachers  love.  Each 
circle  represents  sixty  seconds,  with  the  seconds  marked  off 
in  5’s.  Dictations  run  from  60  w.  a.  m.—  dictate  20  words 
every  20  seconds,”  with  radii  drawn  through  20,  40,  and 
60  seconds— to  160  w.  a.  m.— “dictate  20  words  every  7V2 
.seconds,”  with  radii  through  15,  22V2,  30,  37V2,  45,  52V2, 
and  60  seconds.  The  diagrams  make  dictation  easy  for 
l>eginning  teachers. 


General 

Business 

DR.  VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


■  Investments  Unit— In  connection  with  the  study  of  in¬ 
vestments,  many  general-business  teachers  are  now  includ¬ 
ing  a  topic  dealing  with  “Investing  in  Yourself.”  This  idea 
has  certainly  been  long  overdue. 

■  Change  in  Telegram-Rate  Ba.se— The  change  in  rate  base 
for  telegrams,  which  was  made  late  in  1951,  was  an  his¬ 
toric  change  indeed.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
minimum  charge  for  a  straight  telegram  was  ba.sed  on  10 
words.  It  is  now  based  on  15  words.  The  new  rates  are 
more  than  the  old  rates  for  10  words  but  less  than  the 
former  charges  for  15  words.  The  minimum  charge  for  a 
night  letter  now  permits  a  maximum  of  50  words— the  pre¬ 
vious  maximum  was  25  words. 

■  Federal  Reserve  Banks— A  Days  Work  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  is  an  attractive  40-page  booklet  obtainable 
free  from  the  Public  Information  Department  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Re.serve  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York  45.  It  has  20 
photographic  reproductions,  two  maps  (one  of  which  shows 
the  F'ederal  Re.serve  Districts),  and  numerous  charts  and 
graphs.  An  unusually  fine  teaching  aid. 

■  Travel  and  Transportation— Whereas  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation  were  formerly  considered  to  be  a  single  unit  in 
general  business,  there  is  now  an  apparent  trend  toward 
having  two  separate  units— one  unit  pertaining  to  Using 
Travel  Services;  a  second  unit  pertaining  to  Transportation 
and  Shipping  Services.  Suggested  student  committees  for 
investigating  the  travel  unit  are:  Travel  by  Bus,  Travel  by 
Air,  Travel  by  Private  Auto,  Travel  by  Train,  Travel  by 
Water,  Travel  Tours,  Travel  Etiquette,  and  U-Drive-It 
Auto  Services. 

■  The  Free-Enterprise  System— This  is  the  title  of  a  22- 
page  pamphlet  available  free  from  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  14  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20.  It 
answers  the  que.stions— What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Work?  and 
What  Has  It  Done? 

■  Teaching  Helps  for  a  Job-Getting  Unit— Here  are  two 
free  pamphlets  that  are  available  for  a  unit  on  jol)  getting 
and  promotion.  Getting  the  Right  Job  is  a  14-page  pamphlet 
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puhlisheil  and  distributed  by  The  Glidden  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Oliio.  It  discusses  such  topics  as:  Presenting  \our 
Qualifications— Locating  Employers  Who  Need  You— Pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Interview— Conducting  Yourself  During  the 
Interview— Keeping  Your  Opportunity  Alive. 

“So  You  Want  a  Better  Job”  is  available  from  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  26  Broadway,  New  York  4.  This 
24-page  Imoklet  discusses  A  Formula  for  Promotion- 
Specific  Skills  ^  vs.  Personality  Characteristics— Character 
Traits  and  Personal  Advancement  —  Self-Improvement  — 
Personal  Appearance— Getting  Along  with  the  Boss— Getting 
Along  with  Your  Co-Workers.  Also  included  is  a  table 
showing  the  reasons  most  frequently  given  lor  discharging 
workers,  and  the  principal  reasons  why  promotions  are 
withheld. 

■  Our  National  Tax  Load— The  Federal  Goverment  will 
collect  in  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
approximately  $66.5  billion.  Add  to  this  $18  billion  for 
state  and  local  taxes,  and  you  have  a  total  tax  burden  of 
^84.5  billion.  The  national  income  for  this  twelve-month 
period  should  average  close  to  $290  billion.  This  means 
that,  this  year,  taxes  are  taking  29  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  earned. 

■  Sales  of  Large  Corporations— Sales  and  miscellaneous 
revenues  of  the  largest  (100)  retailers  last  year  totaled 
$20.3  billion.  This  represents  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  trade  in  the  United  States  (estimated  at  $140  billion 
by  the  Department  of  C^ommerce).  The  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  reported  the  largest  volume  of  sales 
for  1950— a  total  of  $3.18  billion.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany  was  second,  with  $2.56  billion. 

■  Booklet  on  Banking— “Banking  Made  Plain”  is  a  45-page 
booklet  published  and  distributed  free  by  the  Broad  Street 
National  Bank  (East  State  &  Montgomery  Streets),  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  It  contains  many  important  legal  banking 
facts  that  everyone  should  know.  Included  is  a  check  list 
of  some  of  the  articles  and  documents  that  should  be  given 
safe-deposit  protection,  and  an  itemized  list  of  manv  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  checking  account. 


Secretarial 

Practice 

FRANCES  AVERY  FAUNCE 
Coauthor  of  Secretarial  Efficiency, 
author  of  The  Practical  Manual 
for  Office  Workers,  and  other  texts 


■  When  January  Came— The  first  week  of  the  year  came 
in  hard;  didn’t  it!  In  the  office,  too,  there’s  a  sag 
after  the  two  holidays.  For  student  and  teacher,  it  is  after 
vacation  as  well.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there’s 
chronic  bad  weather,  besides. 


Did  you  give  a  brief,  animated  talk  (with  swift  black¬ 
board  notations)  to  stimulate  the  student  to  meet  January 
with  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  attack?  You  know  the  class¬ 


room  work  for  the  month  and  the  problems  it  will  bring. 
Jot  down  an  array  of  some  of  the  things  that  will  challenge 
ability  and  interest.  Give  a  spirited  preview,  showing  how 
far  hehruary  the  First  is  going  to  mark  real  progress  in 
secretarial  practice.  It’s  still  not  too  late! 


•  Now  about  the  Office.  January  starts  fresh  wall  calen¬ 
dars  and  fresh  calendar  pads  on  the  desks  of  the  employer 
and  the  secretary.  Here  comes  a  new  year— will  it  mark  a 
raise  in  salary?  First-of-the-year  records  start.  The  secre¬ 
tary  (the  student,  too)  must  concentrate  on  using  the  new 


year-date  immediately  and  everywhere— on  correspondence, 
on  orders,  on  checks,  on  dated  folder  tabs,  on  the  date- 
stamp.  1951  goes  out  of  style,  definitely! 

The  “fiscal  ”  year  begins  for  many  concerns.  Income  tax 
returns  can  be  started  now  (and  do  your  students  know 
that  they  will  be  required  to  file  personal  returns?).  The 
files  begin  to  push  out  last  year’s  crowding  papers— some  to 
be  destroyed,  some  to  be  moved  to  the  transfer  files. 

Can  you  get  your  students  “set  ”  in  an  attitude  that  will 
carry  over  into  the  office,  an  attitude  that  says  spontane¬ 
ously,  “1  rather  like  January— there  are  always  so  many 
interesting  things  to  do.”  Happy  New  Year  means  Busy 
New  Year  as  it  begins  throughout  the  student  world,  the 
business  world,  and  the  teaching  world! 

■  That  Uniform  Alignment— The  “Simplified  Letter  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association  brings  home  the 
economy  and  pleasant  rhythm  of  maintaining  a  single  left- 
hand  alignment  for  all  possible  typing.  Nowadays  anything 
else  ought  to  hurt  the  typist’s  sensibilities,  though  there 
may  be  g(X)d  reason  for  slight  deviations. 

How  many  of  the  forms  in  use  throughout  your  school 
are  printed  to  allow  a  uniform  alignment  when  they  are 
filled  in?  Questionnaires?  Blanks  for  the  school  office? 
Forms  for  student  or  teacher  use?  Maybe  it’s  time  for  an 
overhauling. 

Your  students  devote  certain  hours  to  work  for  the  staff— 
to  making  secretarial  practice  real  and  perhaps  to  saving 
expense  for  the  institution.  Are  the  forms  that  the  students 
set  up  on  duplicating  machines  for  school  use  up  to  the 
minute  in  layout,  so  that  such  “practice”  is  training  in 
model  arrangement?  Are  the  forms  that  students  fill  in 
aligned  for  easy  typing— the  smoothest  way?  If  the  school 
can  set  the  example,  the  student  will  recall  the  right  way 
when  eventually  on  the  job  at  the  secretary’s  desk.  That 
will  be  your  reward! 

■  Holiday  Assignment— Lincoln’s  birthday  affords  a  real 
opportunity  for  some  good  secretarial  practice.  Dictate  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  to  Ire  typed  doublespaced  as  if  for 
delivery.  Or,  better  yet,  assign  several  days  in  advance,  as 
a  special  project,  the  transcription  of  the  Address  from 
rough  draft  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  proofreader’s  marks. 
A  rough  draft  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  editions  of  desk 
dictionaries  and  in  certain  textbooks.  Of  course  the  student 
should  conceal  the  correct  text  while  transcribing.  And  the 
typist,  as  always,  should  notice  the  content  of  what  she  is 
transcribing. 

■  Invite  the  Stationer  In— Is  there  a  stationer  or  office 
e([uipment  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  who  sees  in  your 
students  future  secretarial  patrons?  If  there  is,  invite  him  to 
visit  your  class  and  to  bring  some  small  office  gadgets  that 
he  can  demonstrate  and  that  the  students  can  handle.  The 
“New  Business  in  Business  Education”  columnists  make  fre- 
(pient  mention  of  what  is  new,  what  is  tried.  Let  your  stu¬ 
dents  see  what  these  gadgets  really  look  like;  what  they 
feel  like;  what  is  gained  in  time,  energy,  convenience,  and 
cost  through  their  use. 

•  And  let  Mr.  Stationer,  if  he  will,  show  the  class  how 
to  care  for  these  things— how  to  ink  a  pad,  how  to  put  lead 
into  a  mechanical  pencil,  how  to  fill  a  pen,  how  to  put 
staples  into  a  machine.  Students  will  like  this  variety  hour 
for  its  eye  appeal  and  its  activity. 

■  Applying  for  a  Job— Came  across  a  little  booklet  the 
other  day  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  secretarial-practice 
teachers.  It  is  entitled  “How  to  Apply  for  a  Job”  and  is  put 
out  by  the  Interstate  Training  Service.  This  six-page,  2%-by- 
4-inch  pamphlet  was  originally  produced  for  Interstate’s 
trainees,  but  it  has  become  so  popular  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  country  that  reprints  are  being  offered  at 
$1.50  a  hunderd,  postage  prepaid.  You  can  send  your 
check  or  money  order  to  Interstate  Training  Service,  Port¬ 
land  13,  Oregon. 
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Readins 

DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


■  Where  Do  You  Go  from  “No”— This  is  a  perplexing, 
persistent,  and  progressively  important  problem  in  selling 
today.  Where  Do  You  Go  from  No,  by  Leon  Epstein  ($3.95, 
Sales  Research  Institute,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17), 
is  designed  to  help  answer  that  problem. 

Human  relations  are  becoming  increasingly  significant  in 
every  phase  of  business;  this  book  deals  with  selling  as  a 
problem  of  human  relations.  It  is  a  reference  book  of  ideas 
that  have  worked  and  is  a  guide  to  executive  human  rela¬ 
tions  as  applied  to  selling. 

Mr.  Epstein  has  been  conspicuously  successful  as  a 
management  consultant,  specializing  in  .sales,  advertising, 
and  public  relations.  He  writes  out  of  a  wide  experience  in 
selling,  and  has  designed  this  book  to  be  a  readable,  forceful 
medium  to  help  salesmen  get  a  new  slant  on  .selling. 

•  The  hook  is  made  up  of  terse,  succinct,  right-to-the- 
point  aphorisms.  For  example:  “Selling  is  not  a  game;  al¬ 
though,  really  to  succeed,  a  salesman  must  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  his  work.”  “To  win  the  confidence  of  others,  you 
must  radiate  self-confidence;  and  that  feeds  on  truth,  on 
fact,  and  on  knowledge.”  And,  “Find  the  appeal  that  will 
move  him  to  action;  then  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step, 
the  interview.” 

■  Advertising  Copy— How  to  Write  Advertising  Copy  that 
Sells,  by  Frank  E.  Fehlman  ($5.00,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York),  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  teachers  of  advertising  and  to  business  teachers  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  advising  school  newpaper  or  an¬ 
nual  staffs.  The  book  gives  a  clear  picture  of  eight  different 
buying  groups  in  terms  of  age  limits  and  gives  copy  rules 
to  follow  that  provide  the  greate.st  possible  appeals  to 
interest  each  group. 

Mr.  Fehlman,  an  eminently  successful  sales  counsel,  says, 
“When  advertising  campaigns  fail  it  is  often  because  the 
advertiser  guesses  about  the  size  of  his  ads,  because  his 
headlines  are  not  right,  because  he  doesn’t  understand  the 
rules  of  frequency,  or  because  he  doesn’t  know  how  many 
words  to  use  in  each  ad  released.” 

•  This  book  is  designed  for  everyone  from  the  person 
who  wishes  to  run  three  lines  in  the  “used  car”  column  of 
the  local  paper  to  the  person  resi>onsible  for  planning  a 
double  spread  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  is  a  case 
book  of  twenty-four  histories  of  advertising  campaigns 
selected  from  a  group  of  more  than  3000  campaigns  with 
which  the  author  has  had  experience. 

Most  fundamental  and  basic  to  the  philosophy  expounded 
in  this  lxK)k  is  the  significant  conclusion  that  ideas,  not 
words,  are  the  foundation  of  successful  advertising. 

■  Advertising  Psychology  and  Research— Advertising  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Research,  by  Darrell  B.  Lucas  and  Steuart  H. 
Britt  ($6.50,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
36),  is  a  book  designed  to  develop  a  scientific  point  of 
view  in  dealing  with  all  phases  of  adverti.sing.  It  is  written 
by  two  psychologists  working  in  the  field  of  advertising 
and  is  a  combination  of  the  principles  of  advertising  with 
practical  research  methods. 

•  The  hook  is  divided  into  six  parts:  (1)  psychological 
objectives  of  advertising;  (2)  advertising  appeals  and  copy 
themes;  (3)  alternate  techniques  of  presentation;  (4)  me¬ 


chanical  factors  affecting  advertising;  (5)  measurement  ot 
advertising  effect;  and  (6)  evaluation  of  media  audiences. 

This  is  an  introductory  hook  on  advertising  psychology 
and  research  and  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  marketing,  merchandising,  media,  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
psychologv  of  advertising. 

■  Sales  Management— Sa/c.v  Management;  Policies  and  Pro¬ 
cedures,  by  D.  M.  Phelps  ($5.50,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
Chicago),  is  devoted  to  management  in  the  field  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

This  book  recognizes  the  growing  importance  of  the 
managerial  functions  of  marketing  and  emphasizes  the 
growing  responsibility  of  marketing  executives,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  product  development  and  pricing. 

•  These  materials  are  organized  so  as  to  prcweed  from 
planning  the  product  to  investigation  of  the  market,  pricing, 
planning  the  sales  effort,  management  of  sales  and  service 
personnel,  and  control  of  sales  operations. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  general  interest  to  all  teachers 
of  merchandising  courses  and  of  particular  interest  to  in¬ 
structors  of  sales  classes. 


Business 

Law 


DR.  ENOCH  I.  KAUFER 
Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 

■  Part  Payment  in  Satisfaction  of  Debt— Future  bookkeepers 
and  accountants  among  our.  students  will  frerpiently  be 
handling  checks  of  customers  for  only  a  portion  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  due,  beiiring  a  notation  “account  in  full”  or  “payment 
in  full.”  Is  it  dangerous  to  cash  such  a  check  by  putting  it 
through  the  normal  procedure  of  deposit?  Will  the  endorse¬ 
ment  on  such  a  check  discharge  the  debt  in  full  or  will  the 
creditor  still  be  permitted  to  c'ollect  the  balance? 

•  Rules  Differ  in  the  Several  States.  A  rec'ent  Alabama 
case  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  statutory  law 
of  that  state,  which  may  be  different  from  the  law  of  the 
state  in  which  you  teach. 

In  this  instance,  a  plaintiff  brought  suit  against  a  cor¬ 
poration  on  a  claim  growing  out  of  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  milk.  He  attempted  to  recover  the  value  of  a  portion  of 
the  goods  supplied  and  services  rendered  under  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  defendant  corporation  contended  that  the  entire 
amount  had  l)een  paid  in  full  as  evidenced  by  certain 
checks,  bearing  memoranda  saying  “milk  in  full”  or  “ac-count 
in  full,”  etc.  These  checks  were  accepted,  endorsed,  and 
cashed  by  the  plaintiff. 

Most  American  courts— in  the  absence  of  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  contrary— have  held  that  the  payment  of  a 
lesser  sum  in  full  satisfaction  of  a  greater  sum  owed  is  not 
sufficient  consideration  to  support  a  release,  on  the  theor\' 
that  there  is  no  detriment  suffered  by  the  debtor  other  than 
the  obligation  that  he  already  owes  and  no  benefit  received 
by  the  creditor  other  than  that  which  is  already  due  him. 

•  Disputed  and  Unliquidated  Claims.  An  exception  to 
the  general  nde  occurs  when  a  claim  is  “unli(juidated” 
(unascertained  as  to  the  amount)  or  “disputed”  and  a 
CTeditor  accepts  a  check  with  a  memorandum  stating  that 
such  check  is  tendered  in  full  payment.  The  tender  is  then 
regarded  as  an  offer  to  ascertain  the  amount  or  settle  the 
dispute  and  the  cashing  of  the  check  is  considered  as  an 
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acceptance  and  agreement  to  discliarge  the  claim  in  full. 

•  Liquidated  and  Undisputed  Claims.  Where  the  debt  is 
“liquidated”  or  “ascertained”  by  the  parties  as  to  amount, 
and  undisputed,  it  would  not  be  extinguished— in  most 
states— by  the  mere  cashing  of  a  check  bearing  such  a 
notation  as  “payment  in  full,”  etc.  The  creditor  may  accept 
such  a  check,  in  spite  of  this  notation,  and  such  acceptance 
will— in  most  states— not  be  construed  as  an  agreement  to 
discharge  the  whole  debt.  There  is  in  such  case  no 
ground  ui>on  which  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  credi¬ 
tor  may  be  implied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  some  states  have 
changed  this  common-law  rule  by  statutory  provisions,  and 
the  laws  of  your  home  state  should  be  consulted.  Without 
claim  to  any  complete  enumeration,  it  seems  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  states  have  passed  statutes  to  the  effect  that  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  lesser  sum  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  (even  if 
li(|uidated  and  undisputed)  is  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
debt:  Alabama  (where  the  above-mentioned  case  arose), 
Georgia,  Maine,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

The  Alabama  court  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  there¬ 
fore,  held  that  an  endorsement  of  the  payee  on  a  check 
Irearing  a  notation  “paid  in  full,”  will  result  in  a  dischiu’ge 
of  the  whole  debt,  although  such  debt  was  “liquidated” 
and  “undisputed.”  Courts  in  other  states  will  most  likely 
not  go  that  far. 

■  Textbooks  Should  Be  Supplemented  by  State  Statutes— 
It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  example  that  textbooks 
published  by  national  publishing  houses  for  use  in  all 
states  cannot  possibly  contain  all  the  answers  for  a  specific 
problem.  They  intend  to  present  to  the  student  the  sound 
and  generally  accepted  common-law  principles.  It  is  up  to 
teachers  and  students  to  supplement  textbook  material  by 
a  c'ertain  amount  of  research  in  regard  to  the  statutes  of 
one’s  own  state.  In  some  states  the  task  is  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  statutes  on  most  business-law  matters  are 
summarized  in  a  Code,  like  the  Civil  Code  of  California.  In 
states  that  have  not  codified  their  business  laws,  research 
appears  to  be  more  difficult  and  might  entail  the  consulta¬ 
tion  of  local  attorneys  or  possibly  the  Legislative  Counsel 
at  the  state  capital,  a  reference  service  that  might  not  give 
you  the  exact  statute  but  at  least  the  source  to  look  up. 

•  The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni¬ 
form  State  Imws,  which  was  briefly  discussed  in  a  previous 
column  (BEW,  Nov.  1951),  drew  up  “The  Uniform  Writ¬ 
ten  Obligations  Act,”  which  would  validate  any  written 
transaction,  including  written  receipts  for  part  payment  of 
a  debt  given  in  full  discharge  thereof,  provided  such  writing 
contains  an  express  statement,  “in  any  form  of  language, 
that  the  signer  intends  to  be  legally  bound”  thereby.  The 
state  legislatures  have  shown  little  inclination,  however,  to 
adopt  this  uniform  act. 


Business 

Arithmetic 

DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


■  Meaiiing  of  Business  Arithmetic— Business  arithmetic  is 
an  example  of  applied  arithmetic— arithmetic  applied  to 
bu.siness.  Just  as  words,  diagrams,  and  pictures  are  used  as 
a  language  in  business,  .so  are  numbers.  The  use  of  num¬ 


bers  as  an  important  medium  of  expression  in  business 
makes  possible  precision  and  economy  of  ideas  that  are 
basic  to  complex  business  operations.  Business  arithmetic, 
then,  is  actually  a  study  of  the  application  of  numlrers  to 
business  relationships.  As  such,  it  should  be  largely  word 
problems.  Since  pupils  are  often  weak  in  computation  skills, 
however,  most  business  arithmetic  courses  and  books  pro¬ 
vide  for  drill  on  the  fundamental  operations.  Such  drill  is 
necessarv  for  two  reasons:  (i)  many  business  problems  call 
for  a  maximum  of  routine,  repetitive  computation;  (2) 
other  business  problems  that  call  for  several  steps  in  their 
solution  are  much  easier  solved  if  the  skills  are  so  autom¬ 
atized  that  complete  attention  can  be  given  to  the  steps. 

•  Identification  of  the  steps  in  business-arithmetic  “word 
problems  is  often  a  stumbling  stone  to  pupils.  The  means  of 
identifying  subtraction  steps  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
remainder  of  this  column.  Other  columns  will  deal  with 
division,  multiplication,  and  addition  steps. 

■  Subtraction  Steps--Knowledge  of  when  to  subtract  in 
“word”  problems  is  dependent  not  only  on  general  reading 
ability  but  also  on  vocabulary,  reasoning,  and  memory. 
Basically,  there  are  at  least  four  types  of  subtraction  “word” 
problems:  (i)  how  much  left;  (2)  how  much  more;  (3) 
find  the  difference  or  make  a  comparison;  and  (4)  separate 
into  parts.  Examples  are  provided  below  to  demonstrate 
the  special  vocabulary  and  wording  used  in  the  various 
types.  The  italicized  words  in  each  problem  indicate  the 
key  words  denoting  subtraction. 

•  Ilow  Much  Left?  (1)  Ethel  had  $17.23.  After  she 
had  spent  $8.14,  how  much  did  .she  have  left?  (2)  Jerry 
paid  $.57.35  for  his  bicycle,  fie  gave  the  clerk  $60.  How 
much  change  did  he  receive?  (3)  Mr.  Gorman  had  to  drive 
426  miles  to  reach  his  home.  After  driving  all  afternoon, 
he  observed  a  sign  showing  that  it  was  only  153  miles  to 
his  home.  How  much  had  he  completed,  or  what  amount 
of  miles  was  traveled? 

•  How  Much  More?  (4)  The  store  set  a  goal  of  taking 
in  $1,500  cash  each  week.  On  Thursday  it  had  taken  in 
$826.42.  How  much  more  does  it  need  to  reach  its  goal? 

•  What  is  the  Difference  or  How  Do  the  Amounts  Com¬ 
pare?  (5)  The  store  made  .sales  on  Saturday  of  $722.36. 
On  the  Saturday  before,  it  had  taken  in  $613.51.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  sales  of  each  Saturday,  or  how 
do  the  sales  of  each  Saturdav  compare?  (6)  Mr.  Cordon’s 
account  on  January  2  had  a  balance  of  $1,726.32.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  the  balance  was  $1,942.32.  How  much  larger  was 
it?  (Note  the  comparative  adjective.)  (7)  Salesman  A  made 
sales  of  $527.16  and  Salesman  B  made  sales  of  $436.91. 
How  much  different  is  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  A  than  B? 
(8)  The  storage  tank  had  1,250  gallons  of  gasoline.  After 
it  was  filled,  it  had  4975  gallons.  How  many  gallons  were 
poured  in?  (The  question  of  difference  is  implied.)  (9) 
Salesman  A  made  sales  of  $622.11,  which  were  $109.50 
more  than  Salesman  B’s.  What  were  B’s  sales?  (The  sales 
here  were  already  compared.) 

•  What  Is  One  Part?  (10)  The  store  had  4295  cans  of 
food.  There  were  1723  cans  of  fruit  and  the  rest  were 
vegetable.  How  many  were  vegetable?  (Separate  an  amount 
into  two  parts.) 

All  of  the  above  problems  are  typical  one-step  problems. 
These  problems  can  be  pyramided  into  much  more  complex 
ones,  involving  two,  three,  four,  or  more  steps. 

■  Problem  Pyramid— A  new  way  to  teach  the  solution  of 
complex  “word”  problems  is  through  the  problem  pyramid. 
A  typical  one-step  subtraction  problem  will  be  presented 
below.  Then  a  two-step  problem  will  be  presented,  in 
which  the  first  problem  will  become  the  last  step  of  this 
one,  and  so  on. 

•  One -step.  One  week  a  fleet  of  trucks  used  1,528  gallons 
of  gasoline.  The  next  week  it  used  2,043  gallons.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  gasoline  usage  in  the  two 
weeks?  (Subtraction.) 
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•  Two-Step.  One  week  a  fleet  of  trucks  used  1,528  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline.  The  next  week  it  used  1600  gallons  from 
its  garage  pumps  and  443  from  truck-stop  pumps.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  gasoline  usage  in  the  two  weeks. 
(Addition^  subtraction.) 

•  Three-step.  One  week  a  fleet  of  trucks  used  1,216  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  from  its  garage  pumps  and  312  gallons  from 
truck-stop  pumps.  The  next  week  it  used  1,621  gallons 
from  the  garage  and  422  from  truck-stops.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  gasoline  usage  in  the  two  weeks. 
(Addition,  addition,  subtraction.) 

•  Multi-step.  At  the  beginning  of  one  week,  at  the  garage 
where  a  fleet  of  trucks  was  housed,  the  gasoline-pump  gauge 
had  a  reading  of  47,382;  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  gauge 
had  a  reading  of  48,598.  The  tickets  brought  in  by  the 
drivers  showing  gasoline  purchases  at  truck  stops  that 
week  were  as  follows:  20,  30,  36,  30,  30,  30,  25,  28,  and  28 
gallons. 

During  the  next  week,  the  following  gasoline-purchases 
tickets  were  brought  in:  30,  30,  25,  25,  30,  30,  25,  25,  20, 
22,  30,  30,  30,  30,  20,  and  20  gallons.  The  final  gasoline- 
pump  gauge  reading  was  50,219.  The  gasoline  gauge  read¬ 
ings  show  the  number  of  gallons  of  gasoline  that  have  been 
pumped  out  of  the  tank.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  gasoline  usage  in  the  two  weeks?  (Numerous  steps  of 
addition  and  subtraction.)^ 


Distributive 
Education 

R.  S.  KNOUSE 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
Albany,  New  York 

■  Public  Relations  and  Promotion  Idea— A  good  idea  for 
promoting  the  distributive  education  program  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  explained  in  an  article  entitled  “Teen-Age  Sales¬ 
men  Star  in  Proctor’s  Kids’  Day  Promotions,’’  which  appears 
in  the  October  15  issue  of  Sales  Management.  The  idea  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  high  school  students  in  demonstrating 
merchandise  in  a  store  on  a  “special  day.”  The  students 
receive  gift  certificates  for  their  work,  and  a  scholarship  of 
$100  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  is  voted  “Best  Sales¬ 
man.” 

•  Some  D.E.  co-ordinators  have  promoted  similar  activi¬ 
ties  with  good  results.  If  you  haven’t  used  this  device  to 
interest  students  in  your  program  and  to  provide  financial 
help  for  continuing  their  education,  we  think  you’ll  find  the 
article  helpful. 

■  All  about  Hats— “We  Planned  It  That  Way”  is  the  title 
of  an  excellent  film  that  shows  the  manufacture  of  a  man’s 
fur-felt  hat  from  the  rabbit  to  the  finished  product.  Free, 
except  for  return  shipping  charges,  this  16mm  sound  film 
is  in  color  and  runs  for  twenty  minutes.  You’ll  find  it 
equally  suitable  for  teaching  a  merchandise  information 
unit  in  either  high  school  or  adult  classes.  The  film  is  avail¬ 
able  from:  Marie  Terry,  The  Frank  H.  Lee  Company,  475 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

•  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  hats,  we’d  like  to  tell 
you  about  “How  To  Be  Right  On  Top.”  That’s  the  clever 
title  of  a  pocket-sized  20-page  booklet  covering  a  wealth 
of  information  on  men’s  hats.  This  personal  guide  for  the 
hat  wearer  contains  information  on  the  following  subjects: 
(1)  Seven  ways  you’ll  benefit  from  wearing  a  hat;  (2)  how 
many  hats  can  you  pick  from?;  (3)  six  points  to  consider 
in  choosing  your  hat;  (4)  your  hat  wardrobe— why,  what. 


and  how;  (5)  the  right  hat  for  the  right  face;  (6)  eight 
tips  on  fitting  your  hat  to  your  face;  (7)  ten  rules  for  a  long 
and  happy  hat  life;  (8)  how  to  choose  the  right  hat  at  tlie 
right  time;  and  (9)  color  in  hats— some  winning  combin¬ 
ations. 

The  fine  art  of  correct  attire  is  well  documented  in  this 
booklet,  and  we  recommend  it  especially  for  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  business  world  and  who  wish  to  make 
the  best  possible  impression.  The  booklet  is  free  to  you  and 
your  students.  Quantities  may  obtained  from:  E.  A. 
Korchnoy,  President,  Hat  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  545 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

■  Brochure  on  Color  in  Advertising— If  you’re  interested  in 
obtaining  information  on  the  lithographic  process  for  class¬ 
room  use,  we’d  like  to  suggest  that  you  write  for  the  free 
book  entitled  Color  Lithography,  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Meehan-Tooker  Company,  advertising  lithog¬ 
raphers  and  printers,  in  commemoration  of  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  their  organization.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  this  32-page  brochure  shows  how  color  is  used 
effectively  in  advertising.  Helpful  information  is  included 
on  the  use  of  type,  on  the  development  of  lithography,  and 
on  present  methods  of  production.  Address  your  request  to: 
Thomas  A.  Meehan,  President,  The  Meehan-Tooker  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  160  Varick  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York. 

■  Two  Interesting  Articles— “Oh,  To  Be  Naked  in  Berg- 
dorf’s— with  a  Checkbook!”  We  understand  “that’s  the  deep- 
down  dream  of  many  a  fashion-minded  woman  who  is 
dazzled  by  the  sight  of  $295  nighties  and  $40,000  furs”  in 
the  fabulous  Bergdorf  Goodman  store  in  New  York  City. 
It’s  also  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  that  appears  in 
Colliers  November  17  issue.  The  article  describes  every¬ 
thing  from  the  store’s  curb  service  to  the  elegance  of 
milady’s  outfit  and  the  unusual  operating  policies  of  this 
swank  store.  As  a  basis  for  discussion  in  teaching  a  fashion 
unit,  we  think  you  and  your  students  will  enjoy  reading 
this  article. 

•  “Your  Neck  Is  Their  Business^'  is  the  title  of  an  article 
on  the  shirt  business  that  appears  in  the  November  24 
issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Manufacturing  prob¬ 
lems,  style  trends,  buying  habits,  sales-promotion  tech¬ 
niques,  and  the  effects  of  Sanforizing  are  included  in  this 
interesting  story  of  the  Arrow  Shirt  and  its  manufacturer— 
Cluett,  Peabody  and  Company,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

■  How  to  Sell— The  four  steps  in  selling  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  a  pocket-sized  16-page  booklet, 
entitled  Selling  Slants,  just  published  by  Willson  Products, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  sun  glasses.  This  is  an  excellent 
treatise  on  How  to  Sell  Sun  Glasses;  but  the  selling  principles 
discussed  can  be  applied  to  other  types  of  'merchandise. 
Request  your  free  copy  from:  T.  D.  Irvin,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Willson  Products,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

■  Man’s  Search  for  Medicines— The  Upjohn  Company,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  has  just  sent  us  a  quantity  of  their  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Odyssey  of  Modern  Drug  Research.  This 
beautiful  124-page  magazine-size  book  was  published  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  company’s  newest  phar¬ 
maceutical  manufacturing  plant.  The  following  chapter 
headings  indicate  that  it  is  slightly  technical:  “The  Business 
of  Drug  Discovery,”  “The  Lost  Strophanthus,”  “Two  Shots 
in  the  Arm  of  Research,”  “Operation  Medicine,”  “Adven¬ 
tures  in  Antibiotics,”  and  “The  Future  of  Drug  Discovery.” 
However,  the  story  of  man’s  search  for  medicines  to  treat 
or  prevent  disease  is  fascinating  and  should  be  known 
especially  by  those  who  may  he  future  retail  dniggists. 
Some  of  your  students  may  read  this  with  interest  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  we  recommend  it  mainly  for  “teacher 
use.”  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  The  Odyssey  of  Modern 
Drug  Research,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  single  copies 
to  those  who  address  their  requests  to  the  writer  of  this 
column. 

■  New  Sales-Training  Film— Five  stars  to  Coopers,  Inc., 
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manufacturers  of  men's  “Jockey  underwear,  tor  making 
their  new  top-notch  sales-training  film,  “All  I  (]an  Do,” 
av'ailable  to  distributive  education  personnel.  This  16mm 
black  and  white  sound  film  runs  23  minutes.  It  covers  the 
following  principles  of  selling:  (1)  how  to  get  attention; 
(2)  how  to  arouse  interest  by  selling  the  results  of  using 
the  product  rather  than  selling  the  product  itself;  (3)  how  to 
build  conviction  by  .showing  (juality  construction,  etc.;  (4) 
how  to  create  desire  through  suggestion  of  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  appearance,  etc.;  and  (5)  how  to  increase  and 
close  the  sale. 

•  By  a  unique  arrangeuicnt,  C{K)pers’  has  made  this  film 
available  through  state  supervi.sors  of  distributive  education. 
If  your  state  supervisor  has  not  yet  received  a  print  of  the 
film,  write  directly  to  J.  H.  Wyss,  sales  promotion  manager. 
Coopers,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Free,  except  for  return 
shipping  charges. 

■  Free  Sales  Training  Booklet— A  new  booklet,  “More 
Profits  With  P’ranklin  Rugs,”  has  just  been  released  to 
teachers  of  distributive  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
half-asleep  rug  salesmen  back  to  life,  and  it  contains  dis- 
plavs,  promotions,  advertisements,  and  helpful  hints  to  in¬ 
crease  sales.  Send  the  recpiest  for  your  free  copy  to:  Harold 
Fingeret,  Franklin  Rug  C'ompany,  Inc.,  133  Water  Street, 
New  York  5,  New  York. 


Business 
Equipment 

WALTER  M.  LANCE 
Assistant  Editor 
Gregg  Magazines 

■  Fanfold  Writing  .Machine  Features  Decimal  Tabulation- 
Underwood  Corporation  has  announced  the  new  All-Elec¬ 
tric  Fanfold  Writing  Machine,  featuring  ten-key  keyset 
decimal  tabulation.  The  tabulator  enables  rapid  positioning 
of  the  carriage  to  predetermined  decimal  locations  to  speed 
billing  operations  and  is  located  in  the  normal  area  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  keyboard. 

•  Electric  operation  assigns  all  the  hard  work  to  the 
machine  itself.  Uniform  type  impressions  are  automatic; 
and  ten  pressure-control  .settings  automatically  give  any 
desired  number  of  carbon  copies.  Other  features:  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  full  carriage-return  control;  palm  tabulator;  adjust¬ 
able  form-measuring  gauge  for  accurate  form  removal. 

■  Transform  Any  Surface  into  a  Chalkboard— Sapolin  Paints, 
Inc.,  229  East  42  Street,  New  York  (aty,  has  announced  a 
remarkable  new  paint  that  will  transform  any  surface  into 
a  chalkboard  writing  slate,  (adled  Rite-On-Gret'n,  the  paint 
is  simply  brushed  or  spraved  on  masonite,  plywood,  wall- 
board,  or  metal  and  a  slatelike  writing  surface  is  produced. 
The  paint  takes  erasing  well,  with  an  ordinary  chalk  eraser; 
and  it  can  be  washed  clean  without  harm  to  the  finish. 
Priced  at  $2.10  a  (juart,  Rite-On-Creen  is  available  at  paint, 
hardware,  and  department  stores. 

■  Miniature  Adding  Machine— A  new  precision-built,  hand- 
sized  adding  machine  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
Ken -(-Add  Machines  C^ompany.  This  accuratelv  engineered 
adding  machine  is  no  mere  play  gadget;  it  is  an  expertly 
tooled  machine  that  includes  the  popular  “Magic  Slate”  on 
the  inside  cover,  a  sturdy  stvlus,  four  selector  dials,  and 
“total”  windows  and  decimal  point  for  adding  up  to  99.99. 
The  Ken -1- Add  is  enclosed  in  a  hand.some  stamped-alumi- 
num  case,  oVs  inches  by  2V4  inches,  and  is  available  at  most 


school  supply  or  stationery  stores.  (Complete  information 
mav  be  obtained  from  Ken  +  .\dd  Machines  C.ompany,  P.  O. 
Box  2,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


■  Duo-Speed  Portable  Tape  Recorder— Beautiful,  new  styl¬ 
ing  and  .superlative  features  that  provide  the  ultimate  in 
eye  appeal  and  sound  reproduction  distinguish  the  newest 
member  of  the  Pentron  family.  Six  years  of  sound  engineer¬ 
ing  have  gone  into  this  entirely  new  and  different  mechan¬ 
ism,  resulting  in  smooth,  completely  reliable  operation. 

•  Features.  Push-button  speed-change  for  either  3%  inch¬ 
es  or  7V2  inches,  plus  super-speed  rewind  and  forward 
speeds;  two  hours  of  continuous  performance  on  7-inch  reel 
at  3%  inches  per  .second;  push-button  editing-key  that 
permits  correction  of  recordings  on  anv  section  of  the  tape 
while  playing;  interlock  switch  that  prevents  accidental 
erasure  and  tape  spillage;  jacks  for  microphone,  radio  or 
TV,  auxiliary  speaker  and  amplifier. 

.Manufactured  by  the  Pentron  (Corporation,  221  East 
(Cullerton  Street,  Chicago  16,  this  .self-contained  unit  weighs 
only  27  pounds  and  sells  for  $179.50. 

■  Braille  Typewriter— Expert  design  for  a  special  need  is 
demonstrated  in  the  Perkins  Brailler,  efficient  new  type¬ 
writer  for  the  blind.  Featuring  a  compact,  portable  alumi¬ 
num  case  and  comfortable  keys  molded  of  Tenite  plastic, 
the  machine  also  embodies  a  new  operating  mechanism.  It 
has  no  conventional  carriage;  the  only  moving  part  is  the 
Brailling  unit,  which  carries  a  small  embossing  head  lightly 
across  the  page. 

•  The  Brailling  unit  can  be  returned  to  the  left  margin 
with  the  touch  of  a  finger;  and  line  spacing  is  accomplished 
by  pressing  a  kev.  Paper  is  easilv  inserted  and  emerges  over 
a  flat  horizontal  plate.  .At  any  point,  the  operator  can  read 
what  he  has  written  without  removing  the  .sheet.  When  a 
page  is  fullv  embo.s.sed,  the  linespacer  locks.  An  especially 
helpful  feature:  pages  may  be  accurately  reinserted  for 
additions  or  erasures  and  corrections. 

The  Perkins  Brailler  was  designed  by  David  Abraham  and 
is  manufactured  bv  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown  72, 
MassachiKsetts.  Perkins  Institution  and  The  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  are  sponsoring  the  machine. 
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Mr.  Bob  F.  Forbes 
971  East  122  nd  Street 


•New  Port 


Miss  Mildred  Martin, 

Rapid  Transit  Station, 

Fifty-nine  Milwaulkee  Avenue, 
Mllwaulkee  6,  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  Lloyd  Robertson,  Esq. 
28  Jones  Street, 
Wallaceburg,  Canada. 


Rhode  Island 


Miss  Joyce  Harper 

95  Riverside  drive 
Washington,  6, 

D.  C. 


Mr.  Albert  French  &  Son 
61  Albers  Avenue 
Albany 
Illinois 


Att:  George  Adams 


Mr.  Homer  K.  Clark 
15  Boylston  Avenue, 
Miami,  Flarida 


Mr.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  Cashier 

Credit  Rating  Company 
179  E.  St.  Str. 

New  York  City  18 
New  York 


Miss  Francis  Price 
39  Franklin  Street,  Bath 


Maine 


Central  Furniture  Company 
29  east  State  Street 
City 


Attention:  James  Taylor 


Mr.  Fred  Haines,  Manager, 
985  West  35th  Street 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
Douglas  Products  Inc. 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Hill,  Manager 


The  Personal  Shoppe, 
Me tropolltlan  Bldg., 
175  Washington  St. , 
Boston,  38,  M&ss. 


&  The  Continental  Dept  Store 
Washington  Street 
Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania 


Try  the  World’s  Worst  Envelop  on  Your  Cl  ass! 


■  Really  New!— If  your  students  are 
getting  too  keen  at  detecting  the  errors 
in  BEW’s  “World’s  Worst  Transcripts,” 
bring  them  down  to  earth  with  a  jolt 
—let  them  try  their  skill  on  detecting 
errors  on  envelope  addresses,  and 
watch  new  interest  spring  up! 

The  idea,  BEW  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edges,  came  from  LeRoy  A.  Brendel,  of 
Beverly  (Massachusetts)  High  School. 

■  Really  Tricky!— There  are  45  unde- 
batable  errors  in  the  12  envelope  ad¬ 
dresses  shown  above.  Three  debatable 
aspects  are  not  counted  as  errors:  the 
Post  OflBce  prefers  (a)  indented  style, 
(b)  double  spacing,  and  (c)  the  state 
name  on  a  separate  line;  but  the  other 
variations  are  acceptable. 

■  Put  It  to  Work!— Duplicate  copies 
of  the  addresses;  students  who  find  80 
per  cent  of  the  errors  (36)  merit  a 
Junior  Certificate;  90  per  cent  (41),  a 
Senior;  and  all  (correctly  retyped),  a 
Superior  Certificate. 


■  Here’s  the  Key— Following  the  order 
in  which  the  envelopes  are  numbered 
in  the  illustration: 

•  Number  1:  (1)  Robert,  not  Boh;  (2) 
no  space  after  122;  (3)  nd  should  he 
eliminated  or  written  as  d,  not  nd;  ( 4 ) 
Newport,  not  New  Port. 

•  Number  2:  (5)  third  line  incorrectly 
indented;  (6)  59,  not  Fifty-nine;  (7,  8) 
-Milwaukee  incorrectly  spelled,  twice. 

•  Number  3:  (9)  delete  either  Mr.  or 
Esq.— don’t  use  two  personal  titles;  ( 10 ) 
insert  the  province  name  ( it  happens  to  be 
Ontario)  after  Wallaceburg;  (11)  put 
Canada  on  a  separate  line. 

•  Number  4:  (12)  Drive,  not  drive; 

(13)  delete  comma  after  Washington; 

(14)  second  line  incorrectly  indented. 

•  Number  5:  (15)  crossing  out  is  not 
acceptable;  (16)  second  line  should  be 
indented;  (17)  East,  not  £.;  (18)  State 
(or  possibly  Saint),  not  St.;  (19)  Street, 
not  Str.;  (20)  delete  City  in  line  4. 

•  Number  6:  (21)  delete  Mr.  in  line  1; 
(22)  write  out  Attention;  (23)  attention 
line  should  be  far  enough  to  the  left  not 
to  appear  under  the  address;  (24)  insert 
.Mr.  before  George. 

•  Number  7:  (25)  second  line  is  out  of 


line;  (26)  delete  comma  after  Avenue; 
(27)  Florida,  not  Flarida.  Typist  should 
try  to  verify  Miami  zone  number,  too. 

•  Number  8:  (28)  either  Miss  must  be 
Mr.  or  Francis  must  be  Frances;  (29) 
Bath  should  be  on  third  line,  and  then 
(30)  delete  comma  after  Street. 

•  Number  9:  (31)  East,  not  east;  (  32) 
use  of  City  in  place  of  city  and  state  is  not 
acceptable;  (  33)  attention  line  should  be 
further  to  left;  (34)  insert  Mr.  before 
James. 

•  Number  10:  (  35)  company  name  be¬ 
longs  on  second  line;  (36)  punctuation 
style  is  inconsistent  —  either  delete  the 
comma  after  Matuiger  and  the  period  after 
Hampshire  or  insert  a  comma  after  Street. 
Typist  should  chfx;k  on  comma  after 
Products. 

•  Number  11:  (37)  attention  line 

should  be  first  line  of  address,  not  separate; 
(38)  Metropolitan,  not  Metropolitian; 
(  39)  Building,  not  Bldg.;  (40)  Street,  not 
St.;  (41)  delete  comma  after  Boston;  (42) 
write  out  Massachusetts;  (43)  strikeover 
in  an  address  ( Mass. -Miss. )  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

•  Number  12:  (44)  Dept  is  wrong— if 
company  uses  the  abbreviation  in  its  name, 
a  periocl  is  needed;  otherwise,  write  it  out; 
(45)  Pittsburgh,  not  Pittsburg.  Typist 
should  check  on  Pittsburgh  zone  number. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


EACH  YEAR  the  author's  students  prepare  and  duplicate  letterheads  for  use  in 
their  transcription  class,  a  project  that  spurs  interest,  improves  transcripts. 


To  Perk  Up  the  Transcription  Class, 
Try  Using  Custom-Built  Letterheads 

LLONA  B.  PARSONS 
Miami  High  School 
Miami,  Arizona 


Admittedly,  u.sing  the  letterheads  in  a 
typewriting  text’s  workbook  is  admirable 
and  desirable;  but  some  schools  cannot 
or  do  not  provide  the  workbooks— partic¬ 
ularly  to  students  who  have  finished  the 
basic  typing  work  and  advanced  to 
transcription. 

Admittedly,  obtaining  letterheads 
from  local  business  offices  sets  the  stage 
for  a  kind  of  vocational  transcription 
training  you  would  think  businessmen 
would  appreciate  and  encourage.  But 
stationery  costs  (juite  a  bit,  and  not 
many  businessmen  are  happy  about 
handing  over  embossed  letterheads. 

But  letterheads— transcription  students 
must  have  them.  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  them  and  cannot 
beg  them,  what  to  do? 

Have  students  duplicate  their  own. 

■  Our  Class— The  advanced  stenog¬ 
raphy  class  in  our  school  is  usually  small, 
with  between  a  dozen  and  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents.  The  course  of  study  is  very  flex¬ 
ible,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
group,  the  number  of  students,  the 
number  of  enrollees  who  are  college 
bound,  and  the  shape  of  the  budget. 

Each  year  for  the  past  five  we  have 
made  the  preparation  of  “your  own  let¬ 


terhead”  a  part  of  the  program.  Each 
year,  as  we  approach  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  (we  have  tran¬ 
scription  and  office  practice  in  the 
spring  term),  I  wonder  again  whether 
I  shall  have  the  students  undertake  the 
project.  Each  year,  some  day  in  class, 
“When  are  we  going  to  make  our  letter¬ 
heads?”  suddenly  comes  out  of  the  blue. 
■  The  Mechanics— The  students  plan 
their  letterheads  on  their  own  time, 
v\hich  means  after  school  and  during 
study-hall  periods.  They  look  over  the 
lettering  guides  we  have  and  search  for 
illustrations. 

Each  student,  on  a  date  set,  brings  a 
pencil  draft  to  class.  We  put  all  the 
copies  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  every¬ 
one  in  the  class,  including  the  teacher, 
makes  suggestions  and  offers  serious, 
constructive  critici.sm. 

•  Duplicating.  Each  student  stencils 
hi.<^  own  letterhead  and  mimeographs  it. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in  using 
the  guides  and  the  ’scope  for  tracing 
illustrations  help  the  novitiates.  At  first, 
I  made  a  formal  project  of  learning  to 
use  the  duplicating  accessories,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  project  is  one  that  students 
want  so  much  and  anticipate  so  much, 
most  of  them  get  a  running  start  on 
learning  to  use  the  embellishment  tools. 
All  I  do  now  is  serve  more  or  less  as  an 
innocent  bystander  whose  only  task  is  to 


furnish  the  keys  to  the  mimeograph 
room. 

•  The  originality  always  amazes  me. 
The  illustrations  are  nearly  always  cute 
and  attractive.  If  a  student  cannot  draw 
or  trace,  he  usually— and  wisely— elects 
to  make  a  dignified  lettering  job  without 
any  drawing. 

Each  student  chooses  his  own  type  of 
business,  works  up  his  own  slogan,  and 
determines  the  nature  and  position  of 
the  address  he  elects  to  use. 

•  Recent  examples:  ( 1 )  A  girl  whose 
first  name  is  Sylvia  selected: 

Sylvia’s  Sweet  Shoppe 
5667  Sweet  Street 
Sundae,  Arizona 

She  decorated  it  with  an  ice  cream  cone 
and  a  sundae  in  the  comer. 

(2)  Another  selected: 

Bene’s  Art  Shop 

He  created  and  lettered  in  the  slogan, 
under  a  drawing  of  a  palette,  “Paint  the 
town  with  us.” 

(3)  A  girl  whose  last  name  is  Pond 
worked  out: 

Pond  Fish 
17  Hook  Street 
Lake,  Arizona 

Naturally,  she  put  a  fish  in  the  middle 
of  the  letterhead. 

So  they  go.  Some  of  them  are  really 
good;  not  all  of  them  are.  But  each  is 
an  individual’s  creative  product. 

After  the  students  mimeograph  their 
letterheads,  we  make  a  display  on  the 
wall  in  our  Commercial  Department, 
and  students  crowd  around  with  a  crit¬ 
ical  eye  and  expressions  of  delight. 

■  Is  It  Worth  While?— I  believe  it  is 
very  worth  while,  educationally,  for 
such  reasons  as  these: 

1.  Most  of  our  advanced  stenography 
students  have  already  learned  to  cut  a 
straight-copy  stencil  in  the  typing 
course.  They  may  get  through  a  full 
business  career  without  ever  having  to 
plan  anything  artistic  on  a  stencil,  it  is 
true;  however,  chances  are  pretty  good 
that  Mr.  Boss  will  be  secretary  for  the 
Rotary  and  want  a  program  for  the 
annual  banquet.  If  a  student  has  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  how  to  plan  something  for  a 
stencil  project,  wonders  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

2.  Using  the  duplicated  letterhead 
does  give  the  student  experience  in 
typing  on  letterheads,  an  experience 
without  which  transcription  is  incom¬ 
plete.  By  having  many  different  styles 
of  letterheads  (each  student  trades), 
the  experience  is  very  broad. 

3.  Students  take  more  pride  in  the 
transcripts  when  they  do  look  like  real 
business  letters. 

4.  The  letterheads  are,  of  course,  on 
mimeograph  paper,  which  is  notoriously 
hard  to  erase  on  without  the  erasure 
showing.  Hence,  students  must  be  su¬ 
percareful  about  corrections  in  order  to 
gel  a  mailable  letter. 
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"Where  There^s  a  Will _ " 

Stepping  on  toes  can  hurt  the  stepper,  too 


EDITH  M.  DEAN 

■  Myra  Lewis  held  her  long  hands 
loosely  on  her  lap  as  she  listened  to 
the  voice  of  John  Fleming,  division^ 
manager  for  the  Hartz  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  But  she  knew  that  his  words 
were  without  meaning  to  the  other 
men  who^'  sat  there  in  his  office.  These 
were  the  men  who  would  work  with 
her,  but  who  even  now  resented  her. 

She  was  glad  she"^  had  started  her 
career  as  a  secretary.  This  training 
had  given  her  a  facility  for  remember¬ 
ing^  names,  faces,  and  facts.  And  now, 
as  she  glanced  around  the  large  office 
at  the  stony  faces,  she  identified"'  the 
nearest  one  as  Mr.  Taylor,  manager  in 
charge  of  transcription  and  typing.  At 
times,  his  facial  muscles*’  assumed 
an  expression  that  might,  with  some  en¬ 
couragement,  pass  for  a  smile.  But  the 
others  must  lx*  made  of  rock,  she" 
was  sure— Mr.  Powell,  supervisor  of  the 
mailing  department;  Mr.  Nichols,  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of^  policv  selling;  and 
Mr.  Ryan,  supervisor  of  the  payroll 
department. 

She  turned  back  to  Mr.  Fleming’* 
as  he  resumed  his  speech.  “This  divi¬ 
sion  of  Hartz  will  soon  be  regularly 
employing  350  people.’**  I  believe 
you  gentlemen  will  agree  that  such  a 
large  company  needs  a  personnel  office 
and  a”  personnel  manager.” 

Mr.  Fleming  considered  the  effect 
of  his  remarks  for  a  moment.  “Tm  sure 
that  Miss  Lewis’-  will  work  out  well  as 
our  personnel  manager.  Her  previous 
experience  qualifies  her  to  handle”’ 
any  problems  that  may  come  up,  and—” 

“We  know  Miss  Lewis,”  Mr.  Rvan 
cut  in  icily.  “She  has  visited’^  all  our 
departments— as  a  time  checker.” 

Mr.  Fleming  suppressed  a  smile  and 
reversed  the  implication  of  Mr.”* 
Ryan’s  remark.  “Yes,  Miss  Lewis’s  ver¬ 
satility  is  one  of  her  most  valuable 
assets.  She  started’**  her  career  as  a 
secretary,  and  you  know  the  many 
impossible  tasks  we  all  delegate  to 
our’"  secretaries.” 

■  The  young  man  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  “When  Miss  Lewis  visited  your 
departments,  she  was  collecting’®  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  personnel  manual,  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  printed.  Copies  should 
be  on  your  desks’”  within  two  weeks. 
In  the  meantime,  I  expect  vour  co¬ 


operation  in  giving  Miss  Lewis  all  the 
information-**  she  needs  in  her  new 
job.” 

His  tone  conveyed  a  definite  dismiss¬ 
al,  and  Myra  made  her  way  to  her  new 
office,-’  where  Jeannette  Adams,  her 
secretary,  was  setting  up  files. 

But  a  day  hadn’t  passed  before  Myra 
knew  that--  the  men  weren’t  going 
to  heed  Mr.  Fleming’s  recpiest  for  co¬ 
operation.  First,  Mr.  Powell  tele¬ 
phoned-’’  her  to  sav  that  he  had  hired 
a  former  employee  whose  record  was 
“probably  somewhere  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s-’  inactive  files.”  And  it  was  only 
by  accident  that  she  learned  that  Mr. 
Ryan  had  recently  dismissed  one  of-*' 
his  emplovees.  Evervbody  except  the 
personnel  manager,  it  seemed,  was 
handling  personnel  problems!-*’ 

If  only  the  manuals  would  come 
from  the  print  shop!  She  knew  that 
the  men  would  find  it  hard  to  dis¬ 
regard  printed-'  rules  and  regulations 
on  personnel  policies.  But  all  she 
learned  from  the  print  shop  was  that 
the  manuals-®  would  be  ready  “as  soon 
as  they  could  get  to  them.”  It  .seemed 
to  her  more  than  mere  coincidence  that 
Mr.  Ryan-*  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
shoo. 

■  Myra  watched  the  tension  climb 
daily.  Even  from  the  incomplete 
records  she  was’**  able  to  keep,  she 
knew  the  personnel  situation  was  much 
worse  than  when  she  had  started  as 
per.sonnel‘”  manager.  Some  depart¬ 
ments  had  too  much  help;  others  ha<l 
too  little.  File  clerks  were  rated  as 
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secretiiries;  secretarie.s"-  were  rated  as 
file  clerks. 

Finally,  she  was  called  into  Mr. 
Fleming’s  office.  His  words  were  not 
encouraging.”’’ 

“I  realize,”  he  said,  “that  you’ve  met 
with  some  resentment  and  that  you’v'e 
had  very  little  co-operation.'”  But, 
somehow,  I  like  men  who  must  be 
shown  that  a  new  way  of  doing  things 
is  better  than  the  old.  I  knew  from”” 
the  first  that  your  job  would  not  be 
easv— and  that’s  why  I  hired  tjoii  for  it.” 

“I’m  leaving  for  the  home  office 
tomorrow”*’  at  noon,”  he  continued. 
“I’ll  be  gone  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

I  hope  the  situation  will  have  cleared 
up  by  the”'  time  1  return.” 

.Mr.  Fleming  had  a  way  of  making 
words  do  double  dut\ ,  and  Myra  under¬ 
stood  very””®  well  what  he  meant.  The 
job  he  had  given  her  was  a  hard  one, 
but  he  felt  that  it  wasn’t  an  imixissible 
one.”” 

■  Her  high  heels  clicked  her  deter¬ 
mination  against  the  dark  squares  of 
linoleum  in  the  hallway  as  she  left  the’** 
office.  Without  any  hesitation,  she 
marched  into  the  print  shop.  Obvi- 
ouslv,  the  printers  had  not  begun” 
work  on  the  manual,  because  there  was 
the  typed  copy  just  as  she  had  given 
it  to  them.  She  picked  it  np  and*-  left 
without  a  word. 

Once  inside  her  own  office,  she 
tossed  the  manual  onto  her  .secretary’s 
desk  and  dropped’”  wearily  into  a 
chair. 

“They’re  giving  you  a  rough  time, 
aren’t  they?”  Jeannette  cpiestioned 
sympathetically. 

Myra”  sighed.  “It’s  human  nature  to 
resent  change,  1  suppose,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “and  Mr.  Fleming  says  he 
rather  likes  men*”  who  must  be  .shown 
that  changes  are  for  the  good  of  the 
company.  In  other  words,  it’s  up  to  us 
to  show  these  men’*’  that  Hartz  needs 
a  personnel  department.  To  do  that, 
we  nnist  get  our  manuals  on  the  super¬ 
visor’s  desks.” 

“But-”*" 

“I  know,”  Myra  interrupted,  “the 
print  shop  hasn’t  done  anything  on 
them.  Well,  we’re  going  to  fix  that. 
We’re  going*®  to  type  that  manual  on 
Ditto  sheets  for  Mr.  Fleming’s  signa¬ 
ture  before  he  leaves  tomorrow  at 
noon.”*-' 

Jeannette  thumlx'd  through  the  huge 
pile  of  papers  doubtfully. 

“I  said  ‘tee,’  ”  Myra  reminded  her. 
“RememlHT,  I’ve  had’’**  secretarial 
training,  too.  An  extra  typewriter  is  on 
its  way  up  to  us  now.  But,  Jeannette, 
before  I  a.sk”*  yon  to  help  me,  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  will  mean  unpaid  over- 
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Royal  Typewritor  Company,  Inc.,  Dopt.  F-5 
2  Park  Avenuo,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  my  students  to  see  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  Electric,  without  obligation 
to  me. 


STANDARD  .  PORTABLE  •  ELECTRIC 


Made  by  the  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


'Magic  and  “Toucli  Control”  are  registered  trade-marks  ol 
Ro\al  Typewriter  Company.  Inc. 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


FEBRUARY,  1952 


Prepare  your  students  for  better  jobs  with  Royal  Electric 


Day  by  day  more  Royal  Electrics  are  being  placed  in 
offices  all  over  the  country. 

That  is  one  reason  why  so  many  schools  are  offering 
instruction  on  the  superb  electric  typewriter. 

I'ut  more  important  —  the  student  who  is  equipped 
to  operate  the  Royal  Electric  often  secures  a  better 
position. 

Consider  tliese  Royal  Electric  advantages  in  teaching: 

1,  The  appeal  of  typing  on  the  remarkable  Royal 

electric-powered  keyboard! 

2.  The  scientifically  designed  “Comfort  Slope”  feature 


of  the  Royal  keyboard  which  gives  ideal  finger  control. 

3.  It  is  a  fully  standard  keyboard,  too. 

4.  “Touch  Control”  allows  the  pupil  to  touch-condi¬ 
tion  the  keyboard  to  her  needs. 

5.  “Magic”  Margin  encourages  the  pupil  to  learn 
proper  placement  of  typed  material  on  the  sheet 
through  easy,  instant  margin-setting. 

Are  you  preparing  your  students  for  better  jobs  with 
Royal  Electric? 

Ask  your  Royal  Representative  to  demonstrate  the 
Royal  Electric  Typewriter  to  your  classes. 
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time  work  for  you,  and  all  I  can 
promise  is  time®^  oflF  later— if  I’m  still 
here.” 

Jeannette  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  smiled. 

“What  are  we  waiting  for?”  she 
asked. 

■  At  ten*^^  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
Myra  carried  the  papers  into  Mr. 
Fleming’s  oflFice  for  his  signature. 

“But,  Miss'’’^  Lewis,”  he  protested,  “I 
don’t  have  time  to  read  these  before 
noon,” 

“You  have  my  word  that  they  are 
exactly  the  same  as’’-'’  the  others.” 

“Can’t  it  wait  until  I  get  back?” 

Myra  moved  closer  to  the  desk.  “Mr. 
Fleming,  my  secretary''®  and  I  worked 
until  one  o’clock  this  morning  typing 
this  copy  because  it  is  my  only  hope  of 
putting  into^’^  practice  the  personnel 
controls  you  desire.  The  men  respect 
your  signature;  they  ignore  mine.” 

She  lifted  one'*®  comer  of  the  papers. 
“These  can’t  be  held  up  in  the  print 
shop.  I  can  operate  a  Ditto  machine 
myself.  So,*^®  if  you  want  the  personnel 
situation  to  improve  while  you’re  away, 
please  sign  these  before  you  leave.” 

Just  a  hint®®  of  a  smile  crossed  Mr. 
Fleming’s  face.  “I’ll  leave  them  with 
my  secretary— signed.” 

Myra  personally  distributed®^  the 
Dittoed  manuals  that  afternoon,  with 
an  attached  note  stating  that  these 
would  be  in  effect  until  the®^  copy 
could  be  printed.  Now,  surely,  the  men 
would  have  to  co-operate! 

It  was  the  next  day  when  Mr. 
Taylor®^  called  to  say  that  he  had  hired 
two  girls:  Doris  Grayson  as  his  file 
clerk,  and  Ida  Kline  as  Mr.  Nichol’s 
secretary.®^  Myra’s  spirits  sank.  Weren’t 
the  men  even  going  to  read  the  manual? 
Didn’t  they  know  that,  under®®  the  new 
mles,  only  she  did  the  hiring? 

But  her  voice  gave  no  hint  of  her 
feeling.  “Please  send  the  girls  to  my 
office®®  for  their  pre-employment  tests,” 
she  requested. 

“O.K.,”  Mr.  Taylor  agreed  tardily. 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

■  Hello  Bob,  guess  what!  Today  I 
took  my  first  driving  lesson,  and  I’m 
a  nervous  wreck  trying  to  keep  my 
eyes  on^  the  road  and  do  so  much  else 
all  at  once.  When  I  do  learn  to  drive, 
I  may  buy  myself  one  of  those  cars 
that  you  don’t^  have  to  shift— just  step 
on  the  gas  and  go.  Now  I’m  letting  my 
imagination  mn  away  with  me!  I  have 
only^  $65  saved,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  can  even  talk  about  buy¬ 
ing  an  auto.^ 

Well,  Bob,  I  still  have  my  history 
to  finish;  so  I’ll  say  so  long.  John  (93) 


“but  be  sure  to  send  Doris®'  back 
here.” 

■  Myra  interviewed  the  girls,  and  gave 
them  both  filing  tests  and  shorthand 
examinations.  It  was®®  obvious  to  her 
that  Doris  Grayson  had  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  transcription  than  she 
had  of  filing,  while  Ida®®  Kline  knew 
filing  backwards  and  forwards  and  had 
difficulty  in  transcribing.  What  a  mis¬ 
take  it  would  be  to’®  place  Doris  as  a 
file  clerk  and  Ida  as  a  secretary!  Ida 
belonged  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  office,  and^^ 
Doris  was  the  girl  for  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  wait  long  to 
call  when  he  learned  of  the  switch. 
Myra'^2  replaced  the  receiver  in  its 
cradle  and  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap. 

“Well,  Jeannette,  that  makes  it  unani¬ 
mous."^®  'That  was  Mr.  Taylor.  Like 
all  the  other  supervisors  here,  he 
wanted  me  to  know  that  he  would  see 
Mr."^  Fleming  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“My  money  is  still  on  you.” 

“You’re  an  incurable  optimist,  Jean¬ 
nette,  but  you"^®  shouldn’t  waste  your 
money.  I  may  want  to  borrow  some 
when  I’m  looking  for  a  job.” 

■  Neither  Jeannette  nor  Myra  spoke"^® 
the  next  Monday  morning  when  they 
saw  the  four  supervisors  walking  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Fleming’s  office.  And  Jean¬ 
nette’s  voice^^  was  weak  a  few  minutes 
later  when  she  relayed  Mr.  Fleming’s 
request  that  Miss  Lewis  attend  the  con¬ 
ference."^® 

As  Myra  moved  along  the  hall,  she 


■  When  I  went  to  school,  my  stenog¬ 
raphy  class  was  composed  of  dozens  of 
girls  and  one  lone  male— myself.  I’ll 
confess^  that  I  was  somewhat  sensitive 
al>out  being  the  only  boy  in  the  class, 
especially  when  I  found  that  the^ 
girls  called  me  “sissy.”  Secretly,  I 
agreed  with  my  schoolmates  that  there 
was  something  not  quite  seemly  about 
a  man’s®  being  a  stenographer,  but  I 
determined  to  finish  the  course,  any¬ 
way,  because  shorthand  was  one  of  my^ 
favorite  studies. 

It  wasn’t  until  I  started  to  work 
that  I  realized  how  wrong  those  girls 
were.  Take  it  from®  me,  being  a  male 
stenographer  can  be  a  rough  business! 

■  The  first  job  that  I  secured  after 
graduating  from®  school  sounded  tame 


braced  herself  for  the  bad  news  she 
knew  was  waiting  for  her  when  she 
arrived. 

John"®  Fleming  motioned  her  to  a 
chair  beside  his  desk.  It  was  the  same 
chair  she  had  occupied  at  their  first 
conference,®®  and  now  was  she  occupy¬ 
ing  it  at  their  last?  The  other  men 
nodded  perfunctorily. 

Mr.  Fleming  studied®^  some  papers 
on  his  desk  before  he  turned  to  face 
Myra. 

“Miss  Lewis,”  he  began,  “just  before 
I  returned,  my®-  secretary’  prepared  this 
report  for  me  of  our  personnel  budget 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  And,  under 
the®®  circumstances,  I  find  that  I  must 
agree  with  these  men.” 

“I  understand,  Mr.  Fleming.” 

“Then  I  need  not  explain.  But,®^ 
just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  this  is 
the  first  period  since  our  division 
started  growing  that  our  personnel®® 
budget  has  not  climbed.  We  feel  that 
this  is  due  to  your  policy  of  shifting 
personnel,  your  prehiring  tests,  and®® 
vour  many  other  efficient  methods. 
Consequently,  we  have  reached  the 
unanimous  decision  that  you  are®’  doing 
a  splendid  job.  We  all  hope  you  will 
be  happy  in  your  work  here.” 

■  Again  that  tone  of  dismissal  was  in®® 
his  voice.  But,  as  Myra  rose,  she  looked 
around  the  room.  The  men  were  all 
smiling.  She  herself  never  smiled  more 
happilv.®®  “Thank  you,  gentlemen,” 
she  said  as  she  moved  toward  the  door. 
(1790) 


and  peaceful  enough  when  I  was  inter¬ 
viewed  for  it,  and  I  remember  that  I 
wondered  why  the"^  organization 
wanted  a  man  instead  of  a  girl.  I  got 
the  answer  to  that  question  the  very 
first  day.®  My  office  was  in  a  small 
wooden  shack  right  out  where  the  men 
were  working,  and  I  hadn’t  been  on  the 
job  more  than®  an  hour  or  two  when 
there  came  a  sudden  terrific  blast.  It 
seemed  as  though  lightning  must 
have  struck  the  building.  I  picked^® 
myself  up  off  the  floor  unhurt  and  then 
realized  that  I  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  this.  After  all,  the  outfit^^ 
that  hired  me  was  building  a  sewer 
through  solid  rock  and  had  to  use 
dynamite  to  get  through.  I  soon  grew 
used  to^2  tJie  blasting— but  no  girl 
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would  have  wanted  that  particular 
stenographic  job. 

■  My  next  position  wasn’t  going^^  to 
be  too  rugged— or  so  I  thought  at  first. 

I  became  a  Civil  Service  employee 
for  the  War  Department, and  it 
looked  as  though  I’d  just  sit  at  a  quiet 
desk  most  of  the  day  taking  dictation 
or  transcribing  my^^  notes.  The  War 
Department,  however,  soon  had  other 
ideas.  They  decided  that  I  would  make 
a  good  roving^ court  reporter;  so,  my 
pen,  my  notebook,  and  I  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States,  visiting  Army 
stockades,'”  Federal  prisons,  and  local 
jails.  I  also  served  in  hundreds  of 
courts-martial. 

Then,  in  1942,'*  I  received  a 
little  card  telling  me  that  my  friends 
and  neighbors  had  chosen  me  for  mili¬ 
tary  duty."*  Although  I  entered  the 
Service  willingly  enough,  I  was  sure 
that  this  meant  the  end  of  my  steno¬ 
graphic-^  career.  I  pictured  myself 
chasing  Germans  all  over  Europe  and 
never  thinking  of  shorthand  again 
untiF'  1  got  home.  But  once  again  I 
was  WTong. 

■  After  months  of  Infantry  combat 
training,  in  which  I  was  schooled  in 
the^-  use  of  every  kind  of  firearm,  I 
was  shipped  to  Europe,  ready  for 
action.  However,  the  action  I  saw-*' 
in  the  Army  wasn’t  exactly  what  I  had 
expected.  At  the  Replacement  Center 
near  London  where  we  landed,^'  an 
officer  looked  over  my  classification 
card.  I  remember  that  his  first  re¬ 
mark  was  “Thank  Heaven!”-''  But  1 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  giving 
thanks  because  I  had  arrived  in  time  to 
chase  Mr.  Hitler  off  the-®  map  of 
Europe.  I  soon  found  out  differently. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
stenographers  overseas,-'^  and  anyone 
who  knew  shorthand  was  needed  des¬ 
perately.  From  the  day  of  my  arrival, 

I  was  put  to  work^s  at  a  desk— and  I  do 
mean  work,  for  it  seemed  that  the 
Army  had  saved  all  its  paper  work 
especially  for  me.^®  It  was  evident 
that  the  European  forces  had  plenty  of 
cooks,  jeep  drivers,  machine  gunners, 
parachute*'®  troops,  and  so  forth,  but  no 
stenographers! 

Often,  at  night,  I  found  myself  sit¬ 
ting  under  a  desk  during  one  oP'  the 
air  raids  in  England,  taking  dictation 
from  an  officer  who  was  sitting  under 
another  desk.  We  both*^  had  our 
helmets  on,  but  the  desks  offered  a 
little  extra  protection.  Trying  to  take 
dictation  sitting  on**  the  floor,  with 
flak  falling  all  around,  isn’t  too  easy,  I 
discovered. 

In  spite  of  this,  though,  I  considered 
myselP'  fortunate.  On  every  side  were 
troops  marching  and  training  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  When  I  realized*'* 
what  they  would  go  through  once  they 
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landed  in  France,  I  was  grateful  for 
my  comparatively  comfortable  desk*® 
job  in  England.  I  would  just  write 
Hitler  a  dirty  letter  or  two,  instead  of 
going  after  him  with  a  gun!*'' 

■  These  plans  of  mine,  however,  didn’t 
work  out;  for  I,  too,  hit  the  Omaha 
beachhead  on  D-Day  along  with  the*® 
combat  troops,  wading  through  those 
bloody  waters  with  a  portable  type¬ 
writer  on  my  back!  The  evening  of  D- 
Day*®  found  me  dug  in  on  the  beach 
and  typing  up  the  specifications  for  an 
airfield  to  be  built  for  evacuating'® 
the  wounded. 

After  the  invasion,  I  traveled  fast- 
right  along  with  the  combat  troops. 

I  set  up  my"  portable  in  fox  holes, 
apple  orchards,  barns,  and  elalwrate 
French  chateaus,  as  the  troops  pushed 
on  steadily  towards'*  Germany.  My 
pen  and  1  vvTote  our  way  through  Paris, 
Versailles,  Nancy,  and,  after  the  Battle 
of  tlie  Bulge,  through  Frankfort,'* 
Nuremburg,  Munich,  and  numerous 
other  places.  I  flew  thousands  of  miles, 
all  told,  through  Europe,  wherever" 
somebody  called  for  a  stenographer 
and  typist. 

■  The  War  ended  while  I  was  in 
Munich.  I  was  one  of  the  first"'  to  be 
sent  home  and  discharged  because  I 
had  been  overseas  a  long  time,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  most  of  the'® 
combat. 

Now,  if  you  know  of  anybody  who 
thinks  that  being  a  male  stenographer 
is  dull,  effeminate,'"  or  unexciting, 
tell  them  this  for  me— and  I  know- 
shorthand  is  definitely  not  for  ‘^sissies” 
I  myself  am'®  not  a  stenographer  any 
more.  I  do  free-lance  writing  instead. 
And  I  find  it  a  much  quieter  and'® 
easier  job!  (982) 


Best  of  the  Best! 

From  among  the  thousands  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  BEW's  November  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test,  the  judges  have  selected  the  following 
os  "Best  of  the  Best": 

Virginia  Gualtieri,  Elizobeth  Seton  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Teacher: 
Sister  M.  Cornelia. 

Florence  Corriveou,  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  Biddeford,  Maine.  Teacher:  Sister 
St.  Irene. 

Freida  Nicholas,  Gesu  High  School,  Miami, 
Florida.  Teacher:  Naomi  Winter. 

Joan  Robinson,  High  School,  Peekskill, 
New  York.  Teacher:  Harold  E.  GlofT 

Arlene  Meester,  High  School,  Parkersburg, 
iowa.  Teacher:  Paul  Phillips. 

Verno  Raster,  Union  High  School,  Yuba 
City,  California.  Teacher:  Reginald  C. 
Estep. 

Louis  A.  Roynor,  High  School,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Maine. 

Marjorie  Daniel,  Lakeview  High  School, 
Winter  Garden,  Florida.  Teacher:  Francis 
E.  Saunders. 

Carol  Werner,  Holy  Trinity  High  School, 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota.  Teacher:  Sister'  M. 
Dionysia. 

Virginia  Prindiville,  Edgewood  High  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Teacher:  Sister  M. 
Alexius.  (September  Contest.) 

Louise  Clark,  Franklin  County  High 
School,  Winchester,  Tennessee.  Teacher: 
Mrs.  Robert  Rowell.  (October  Contest.) 

Vivian  Hanouille,  St.  Theresa  High  School, 
Methuen,  Massachusetts.  Teocher:  Sister  St. 
Rito.  (October  Contest.) 


Today's  Secretary 

belongs  in  your  classes 

The  stories  piven  eaeh  month  in  this 
section  of  Business  Education  World 
appear  in  Gregg  Simplified  in  the 
sparkling  magazine  for  students.  Today’s 
Secretary.  How  pleasant  to  read  short¬ 
hand  when  the  content  is  so  pleasant! 

But  shorthand  stories  are  only  a  part 
— about  a  fourth — of  what  your  students 
will  find  in  each  issue.  If  you  are  not 
already  using  Today’s  Secretary  to  bring 
new  aids,  new  materials,  new  enthusiasm, 
new  horizons,  and  new  zest  into  your 
classes,  you  certainly  should  “give  it  a  try.” 

♦  Shorthand  Students  will  like  Dr. 
Klein’s  monthly  “how  to  get  up  ste.am 
in  shorthand”  articles,  the  valuable  counsel 
of  Charles  Lee  Swem,  the  lively  humor 
page  fin  shorthand),  the  special  vocabulary 
lists,  and  Dr.  Russell  Hosier’s  excellent 
“Double-Duty  Dictation”  material. 

♦  Typing  Students  will  appreciate  Julius 
Nelson’s  new  artyping  contributions  and 
Alan  Lloyd’s  helpful  “expert  typing” 
articles  (in  alternate  months),  and  the 
Competent  Typist  Test  with  constant  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  in  every  paragraph  each 
month. 

♦  Transcription  Students  will  like  E. 
Lillian  Hutchinson’s  cheerful  “transcrip¬ 
tion  talent  teaser”  every  month,  and  the 
“Transcribing  Speed  Practice” — a  full  page 
of  counted  shorthand  with  the  key  on  the 
facing  page. 

♦  Secretarial  Practice  Students  will  like 
the  good-grooming,  the  wear-to-work,  the 
“I  Didn’t  Know”  items,  and — ^best  of  all — 
two  shining  career  stories  that  inspire 
students  to  ivnnt  to  get  ahead  in  secretarial 
careers! 

Give  your  students  the  thrill  of  using 
Today’s  Secretary  in  your  classes. 
Try  it  for  a  semester,  taking  advantage  of 
the  special  trial  rates  indicated  in  the 
coupon  below.  So  much  learning  for  just 
a  dollar! 


Today’s  Secretary  BEW2 

330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

I  should  like  to  order  .  subscriptions 

for  6  issues  at  the  bargain  rate  of  $1. 

(If  you  order  15  or  more,  you  get 
your  own  copy  free  each  month.) 

□  Check  enclosed.  Q  Bill  us. 
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Typing  Fallacies 

(Continued  from  page  291) 
speed  and  thereby  increasing  his  con¬ 
trol  at  lower  levels  of  tvping,  or  (2) 
by  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
remedial  drills  until  a  particular  speed 
can  be  typed  accurately  before  going 
on  to  higher  speeds? 

The  latter  procedure  is  time  consum¬ 
ing,  and  the  returns  are  not  sufficiently 
great  to  warrant  its  continued  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  stages  of  tvping 
(up  to  40  or  50  words  a  minute),  when 
control  is  relatively  poor.  Rather  than 
pick  out  one  spot  of  frost  on  the  win¬ 
dow  and  try  to  clean  it,  why  not  warm 
the  entire  window  so  that  all  the  frost 
will  disappear?  Why  not  spend  time 
lifting  the  entire  level  of  the  student’s 
skill  instead  of  trying  to  give  him 
greater  control  over  a  few  words  that, 
at  the  moment,  may  be  causing  him 
some  trouble? 

•  Conclusion:  Most  typing  errors 
(after  the  beginning  stages),  are  er¬ 
ratic  or  accidental  in  nature.  Hence, 
they  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
remedial  drills.  The  one  or  two  con¬ 
stant  errors  that  plague  a  few  students 
may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  such 
drills.  For  the  most  part,  the  teacher 
should  attempt  to  lift  the  entire  level 
of  the  student’s  skill  and  control 
through  the  use  of  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials,  typed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
him  the  complete  master  of  his  finger 
movements.  Instruction  should  also  be 
given,  when  necessary,  on  how  to  read 
copy. 

The  teacher  should  also  keep  in 
mind  that  most  students  are  constantlv 
typing  with  an  exceedingly  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Even  if  he  makes  two  er¬ 
rors  a  minute  in  the  early  stages,  the 
,  student  is,  nevertheless,  still  tvping 
with  98-per-cent  accuracy,  or  better, 
if  he  types  20  or  more  words  a  minute 
on  a  five-minute  copying  test.  This  is 
far  from  being  a  poor  performance.  Of 
course,  our  final  aim  is  to  develop  his 


abilit)  to  type  perfect  copies.  By  stress¬ 
ing  his  high  percentage  of  accuracy, 
the  student  will  be  encouraged  to 
strive  all  the  harder  for  the  goal  of  100- 
per-cent  accuracy. 

■  Fallacy  No.  12:  “Correct  Every  Pa¬ 
per  Yourself”— If,  as  concluded  in  Fal¬ 
lacy  11,  the  student  need  not  practice 
remedial  drills  except  in  rare  instances, 
then  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  drill 
work  need  not  l>e  corrected  bv  the 
teacher.  The  sole  purpose  for  correct¬ 
ing  such  work  would  be,  of  course,  to 
point  out  the  pupil’s  errors  to  him  and 
request  him  to  type  the  exercise  over 
again.  This  is  still  a  common  practice 
in  many  typing  classes.  Its  futility  as  a 
procedure  has  been  thoroughlv  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Fallacy  11,  and  no  further 
comment  is  necessary. 

•  When  it  comes  to  the  application 
of  students’  skill  to  practical  work,  such 
as  the  tvping  of  letters,  tabulations, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  unfortunately  (from 
the  teacher’s  standpoint),  the  students’ 
papers  cannot  be  disregarded.  How¬ 
ever,  reviewing  the  papers  need  not 
take  hours.  Why  not  use  the  same 
device  adopted  frequently  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  class— that  of  sampling? 

Suppose  that  next  Tuesday  each  of 
the  40  pupils  in  each  of  your  six  classes 
types  five  invoices;  you’d  never  finish 
the  task  of  “correcting”  every  one  of 
the  1,200  papers.  You  will  get  results 
just  as  good  if  you  will  check  perhaps 
ten  papers  carefully,  look  through  an¬ 
other  fifty  or  so  quickly,  and  ignore  the 
rest.  The  purpose  of  such  a  spot  check 
is  to  give  the  students  the  impression 
that  you  are  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
their  work.  Because  of  this  impression, 
they  will  do  the  best  job  of  proofread¬ 
ing  and  correcting  of  which  they  are 
capable.  In  a  short  time,  vou  will  also 
discover  those  few  students  who^  in¬ 
tentionally  or  unintentionally,  consist¬ 
ently  fail  to  find  and  correct  all  their 
errors.  The  correction  of  their  papers 
regularly,  together  with  the  papers  of 
a  few  other  students  chosen  at  random, 
will  serve  to  keep  all  your  students  “on 
their  toes.” 

•  For  the  occasional  formal  exami¬ 
nation,  when  every  paper  must  l>e  cor¬ 
rected,  why  not  make  mailability,  to¬ 
gether  with  production,  the  criteria  for 
grading?  By  doing  so,  you  can  save 
yourself  many  hours  of  unnecessary 
labor  and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  your 
students  to  produce  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  of  the  highest  qualitv. 

•  Conclusion:  The  question  of  cor¬ 
recting  students’  typing  papers  has  two 
aspects.  Drill  work  need  never  l)e  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  teacher.  Practical  work 
should  be  spot  checked  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  continually  strive  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  For  the  grading  of  practical  work, 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
should  be  considered.  In  grading  for 
quality,  use  the  mailability  criterion. 
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Wits  and  Wass 

■  Leaving  a  fashionable  resort  hotel, 
a  wealthy  man  was  surrounded  by  serv¬ 
ants,  all  expecting  tips. 

Getting  past  this  batch  he  stepped 
into  a  waiting  car,  the  door  of  which 
was  held  by  the  houseporter  who  thrust 
out  his  palm. 

“You’re  not  going  to  forget  me,  sir?” 
he  inquired  anxiously. 

The  departing  guest  clasped  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  and  shook  it. 

“No,”  he  said  in  a  voice  charged  with 
emotion,  “I’ll  write  to  you.” 

■  The  boss  met  the  office  boy  at  the 
game. 

“So,  this  is  your  uncle’s  funeral?”  he 
fumed. 

^Office  boy:  It  sure  lfn)ks  like  it.  He’s 
the  umpire. 

■  “How  did  you  find  Professor  Brown?” 
“Brushed  the  hair  aside,  and  there 

he  was!” 

B  Recruiting  officer:  Have  you  any 
preference  as  to  what  you  would  like 
to  be? 

Draftee:  Yes,  sir,  an  ex-serviceman 
with  a  pension. 

B  “Isn’t  it  wonderful  what  some  in¬ 
sects  can  do?” 

“It  certainlv  is.  I  just  saw  a  little 
bee  lift  a  2()0-pound  man  three  feet 
off  the  ground.” 

B  Judge:  The  last  time  you  were  here 
I  told  you  I  never  wanted  to  see  you 
again. 

Prisoner:  That’s  what  I  told  the  po¬ 
liceman,  but  he  insisted  on  bringing 
me  here. 

B  Professor:  Are  you  sure  that  this 
story  is  original? 

Student:  Certainly  it  is. 

Professor:  I  did  not  think  that  I 
would  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when 
I  would  meet  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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